Do YOU Daughters bow 


that only about 19.5 percent of 
the membership subscribes to 
the Magazine? That is one of 
the reasons why our income 
does not meet Magazine ex- 
penses. Moreover, we have re- 
tained the original subscrip- 
tion rate of $2.00 a year, 
whereas other magazines have 
increased their charges. Our 
advertising prices are being ad- 
justed upward. Meanwhile, we 
must economize in various ways 
for the next few months. One 
such economy will be combina- 
tion of the June and July issues 
and the August and September 
issues. In these four months the 
proportion of advertising ordi- 
narily is the lowest in the year. 
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Y ASSOCIATES and I wish to express our deep appreciation to the 
members of our great patriotic Society for the honor you have 
bestowed upon us in electing us to National Office. We are 


deeply mindful that along with this honor goes great responsibility and we 
will do our best to justify your confidence and faith. 


We will need the cooperation and effort of each and every member 
to carry out our program for the preservation of our Constitutional Repub- 
lic. More active and zealous work through all of our splendid committees 
based on our historical, educational and patriotic objectives must be 
promoted. 


Since patriotism is not innate but must be taught to each generation 
and since youth is the life of our country, greater encouragement and sup- 
port should be given to our youth programs, to insure better citizenship 
training. 


The effectiveness of our National Society depends upon an informed 
public opinion; thus, the work of our Society, including the achievements 


of every committee, should be better known to the public through the press, 
TV and radio. 


A constant increase in membership is necessary, not only to promote 
our objectives but also to assure our income and to protect the future of 
our organization. We must have a sound business management, consistent 
with progress; an economical use of our income, with a rapid growth of 
the Investment Trust Fund. 


With tireless energy, sincerity of purpose and dedication to duty on 
the part of each and every one of us, and with God’s guidance, may these 
next three years be years of 
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LL GENTLEMEN SEAMEN and able-bodied LANDSMEN 
who have a Mind to diftinguith thcemielves in the GLORIOUS 
CAUSE of their Counray, and make their Fortunes, an, O 

mes PAST: portunity now offers on boord the Ship RANGER, of Twenty 
pwewmeensaeters Guns, (for Fraxce) now-laying in Portsmouth, in the State of New-Faep- 
sure, commafided by JOHN PAUL JONES Efq; let them repair to the Ship’s Rewdez- 
vous in PortsmoutH, or at the Sign of Commodore Mantev, in Sacemt, where they will be kind- 
ly entertained, and reccive the greateft Lincouragement.---The Ship Rancer, in the Opinion of 
every Perfon who has feen her is looked upori to be one of the beft Cruizers in Amsrica.---She 
will be always able to Fight her Guns undef a moft excellent Cover ; and no Veffel yet buile 
was ever calculated for failing fafter, and making good Weather. 


Any Gentiemen Votunresrs who have a Mind to take an agreable Voyage in this pleafant 
Seafon of the Year, may, by entering on board the above Ship Rancer, meet with every 
Civility they can poflibly cxpeét, and for a further Encouragement depend on the firft Op- 
portunity being embraced to reward each one agreable to his Merit. 


All reafonable Travelling Expences will be allowed, and the Advance-Money be paid on 


their Appearance on Board. 


In CONG.RESS, March 29, 1797. 
RESOLVED, 


q I “HAT the Marine Commitrer be .authorifed to advance to every able Seaman, that 

enters into the Continentat Seavict, any Sum not excecding FORTY DOL- 
LARS, and to every. ordinary Seaman or Landfman, any Sum not exceeding TWEN- 
TY DOLLARS, to be deduéted from their future Prize-Moncy. 


By Order of Conoress, 


DANVERS; Printed by E. Russert, at the Houle late the Bell-Tavern. 
The First Recruiting Poster for the United States Navy 


‘This broadsid produced in facsimile by kind permission of The-Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., from the unique original in its collec- , 
tions, is the earliest of the American naval recruiting posters known to exist. It helped to draw the men who, under John Paul Jones, 
captured H.M.S. Drake and harassed British shipping in 1778. 


The Naval Historical Foundation, July 1946. 


JOHN- HANCOCK, Prgsipent, 
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WASHINGTON was at 
Chester in Pennsylvania on 
September 5, 1781, moving ahead of 
his southward marching Allied army 
when the great news he had been 
longing to hear reached him. Admi- 
ral Francois Joseph Paul, Comte de 
Grasse, commanding the French 
Navy in America, had arrived in 
Chesapeake Bay six days earlier with 
a powerful fleet of 28 ships-of-the- 
line and 3,000 troops embarked. 

The usually taciturn Washington 
embraced Rochambeau and waved 
his hat furiously in unrestrained joy. 
At last the naval superiority for 
which the American commander in 
chief had pleaded unceasingly, and 
which he termed “the pivot upon 
which everything turned,” was a re- 
ality. 

Since the opening months of the 
Revolution in 1775, while Washing- 
ton watched the steady flow of sup- 
ply ships and the King’s men-of-war 
into Boston harbor, the patriotic 
cause had been hamstrung by Brit- 
ain’s absolute control of the seas. 
Naval power enabled the British to 
occupy New York, Philadelphia, 
Savannah, Charleston, and to strike 
at will anywhere along the coast. At 
the same time, Washington’s ragged 
men were obliged to endure long 
forced marches and one dismal de- 
fensive campaign after another to 
keep the flame of resistance flicker- 
ing. 

The French-American Alliance of 
1778 held out the bright prospect of 
a friendly naval force appearing to 
challenge the British stranglehold. 
French squadrons began operating 
on this side of the Atlantic immedi- 
ately after the Alliance was formed, 


1 Reprinted through the courtesy of THE 
IRON WORKER, Spring 1958, Copyright 
1958 by Lynchburg Foundry Company, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

2 Head of the Historical Research Sec- 
tion, Naval History Division, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. He served in the 
Navy for four years during World War II 
and for three years during the Korean 
War, and now holds the rank of Com- 
mander, USNR. A book manuscript “Cap- 
tains to the Northward”—a history of the 
New England Captains in the Navy of the 
American Revolution—is in the course of 
publication. 
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Courtesy Rear Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison, USNR (Ret.) 


The English fleet under Graves and the French squadron of de Barras head for the Chesapeake. 
De Grasse is already within the Capes. 


but for several disappointing years 
they were of insufficient strength, and 
for one reason or another nothing 
decisive was achieved. Nevertheless, 
Washington did not swerve from 
what was to him a fundamental prin- 
ciple—“whatever efforts are made by 
the Land Armies, the Navy must 
have the casting vote in the present 
contest.” He sought every oppor- 
tunity to urge a true naval superi- 
ority. 

Toward the latter part of March 
1781, Admiral de Grasse and 20 
ships-of-the-line sailed from Brest, 
France, for the West Indian cruising 
grounds. On May 22 the Generals, 
Washington and Rochambeau, opened 
an all-important planning conference 
at Wethersfield, Connecticut. Wheth- 
er or not de Grasse intended to come 
in force to the American theatre was 
not known to the military leaders. 

Washington informed Rochambeau 


of his preference for a coordinated 
Allied land and naval attack against 
New York, seat of British adminis- 
tration in America. General Sir 
Henry Clinton’s defensive capabil- 
ities at New York had been reduced 
by the diversion of troops and ships 
to the campaign in the Southern 
States. 

Although the Wethersfield con- 
ferees set New York as the first ob- 
jective “in present circumstances,” 
they also agreed that the assault “may 
be directed against the enemy in 
some other quarter, as circumstances 
shall dictate.” The “other quarter” 
to which the door was left open was, 
of course, the South, where at this 
time neither Washington nor Roch- 
ambeau could foresee that Lord 
Cornwallis would obligingly place 
his army on a narrow peninsula with 
its back to the water. 

While preparations pointed at New 
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York went forward along the Hud- 
son after the Wethersfield meeting, 
the pieces leading to the drama of 
Yorktown began falling into place. 
By mid-June of 1781, Rochambeau 
had definite word, which he immedi- 
ately passed on to Washington, that 
the French government had ordered 
de Grasse to bring the greater part 
of his fleet to North America. 

Where and when the French naval 
force would appear off the coast was 
de Grasse’s decision to make. How- 
ever, in spite of Washington’s 
known predilection for New York, 
Rochambeau helped shape the Admi- 
ral’s thinking when he wrote: “There 
are two points at which to act offen- 
sively against the enemy: the Chesa- 
peake and New York. The southeast 
winds and the distress of Virginia 
will probably cause you to prefer the 
Chesapeake Bay, and it is there where 
we think you can render the greatest 
service; besides, it would take you 
only two days to come to New York.” 

The swift and elusive frigate Con- 
corde, acting as a courier, reached 
Newport on August 12 with dis- 
patches making known de Grasse’s 
intention to sail from Cape Haitien 
on August 3 (actually it was not 
until the 5th that he got underway) 
for the Chesapeake. De Grasse 
stressed that time was of the essence 
since a commitment to act with the 
Spanish in the West Indies pre- 
cluded his remaining in American 
waters after October 15. 


This was it. De Grasse was bring- 
ing a naval superiority to the Chesa- 
peake, a “circumstance” provided 
for at Wethersfield, and which now 
dictated that the New York cam- 
paign be abandoned for the “other 
quarter.” The French-American army 
broke camp and hastily started south- 
ward. 

Meanwhile, unaware of the grand 
design taking shape against them, 
what moves were the British making? 
Cornwallis invaded Virginia from 
North Carolina in May 1781, and 
moved about the State while Lafay- 
ette and Wayne’s small force snapped 
at his heels. By late August Corn- 
wallis was encamped at Yorktown 
and fortifying that place as well as 
Gloucester on the opposite bank of 
the York River. 

Lest we write off the English lord 
as a complete fool for putting his 
army in what proved to be an im- 
possible position, let us record sev- 
eral salient facts. In the first place 
Cornwallis had been ordered by Sir 
Henry Clinton, his superior in New 
York, to occupy a naval station site 
in the Old Point Comfort-Yorktown 
area. Further, he was confident that 
Lafayette did not have the strength 
to contain him if he desired to move 
out, and he had no way of divining 
that Washington and Rochambeau 
were converging on him from the 
the north. And lastly, but not sig- 
nificantly, he never for one moment 
entertained the thought that the 


Royal Navy would be forced to yield 
and abandon him. In short, there 
seemed to be nothing in the York- 
town situation which spelled “trap” 
to Cornwallis. 

As soon as reliable intelligence 
established de Grasse’s impending 
move to the American coast, Admiral 
Sir George Rodney, senior British 
naval officer on the West Indian sta- 
tion, detached a 14-ship squadron 
under Rear Admiral Samuel Hood 
as a reinforcement for New York. 
At this juncture, Rodney made a 
fatal miscalculation in estimating the 
size of the fleet de Grasse would bring 
to America. Consequently, he did 
not allow Hood a sufficient number 
of ships. 

Admiral Hood departed Antigua 
in the West Indies on August 10, 
five days after de Grasse had sailed 
from Haiti. Both fleets took more 
or less parallel courses but did not 
fall in with each other on the north- 
ward passage. The coppered bottoms 
of the British ships made them faster 
sailers than the French. Hood 
reached the Capes of the Chesapeake 
August 25, took a look inside, found 
nothing amiss, and continued on to 
New York where the squadron passed 
under the command of the senior flag 
officer, Rear Admiral of the Red Sir 
Thomas Graves. 

This then was the situation on 
August 30, 1781 when de Grasse’s 
28 ships entered Chesapeake Bay and 
came to anchor in Lynnhaven Roads, 
Cornwallis was digging in at York- 
town, and the British fleet numbering 
19 line-of-battle ships was at New 
York. Washington and Rocham- 
beau’s combined armies had reached 
Philadelphia, while Lafayette waited 
in position to contest any attempt by 
Cornwallis to retreat into North 
Carolina. A French squadron, com- 
prising eight ships-of-the-line under 
Admiral de Barras, was at sea after 
clearing Newport for the Chesapeake 
on August 25 with heavy siege guns 
on board. 

De Barras’ direction made it clear 
to the British command that the ma- 
jor Allied effort was being aimed 
against Cornwallis. Admiral Graves’ 
fleet weighed from Sandy Hook on 
the first of September hoping to 
snare de Barras enroute and still 
reach the Chesapeake before de 
Grasse. The French squadron out of 
Newport was not found, and the Brit- 
ish held their southerly heading with- 
out incident to the mouth of the 
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Chesapeake. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 5, the scout frigate 
Solebay signaled the presence of a 
fleet inside the Bay at anchor from 
Cape Henry to the Middle Ground 
Shoal. Standing on the quarterdeck 
of his 98-gun flagship London, all 
Admiral Graves had to do was rap- 
idly scan a long glass over the forest 
of tall masts to recognize at once 
that this was not de Barras, but de 
Grasse with the main French body. 
The supreme moment was at hand. 

If the Frenchman elected to come 
out and fight, as most assuredly he 
would, Graves held the tactical whip 
hand oft discussed over wardroom 
pipe and glass but seldom realized. 
The English ships were in open water 
bearing down before the wind. On 
the other hand, de Grasse’s lumber- 
ing fleet had to gather up crewmen 
scattered around the harbor on vari- 
ous duties, take in their boats, pre- 
pare to get underway, and, when 
ready, beat out through a narrow 
channel a few ships at a time. 

Graves could fall on the disordered 
French van in force as it straggled 
out; that is, “gang-up” on the first 
ships to clear the Bay. In this man- 
ner, de Grasse’s superiority in ship 
numbers and weight of metal would 
have been nullified, and to use the 
language of military science, the 
French fleet might well have been 
destroyed “in detail,” i.e., piece by 
piece. 

A Rodney or a Nelson would not 
have muffed such a golden opening 
to land the knockout blow, but for- 
tunate it was for American independ- 
ence that Thomas Graves was neither. 
His tactical precepts were those of 
the Royal Navy’s venerable and 
encrusted “Fighting Instructions,” 
based on the classic concept of two 
opposing lines of battle with ship 
against ship slugging it out broad- 
side to broadside in the manner of 
jousting knights. And this is how 
Graves would fight de Grasse. From 
the London went the Admiral’s signal 
to form the “line of battle ahead,” 
distance between ships one cable 
length (608 feet in the British Navy). 

About noon the French fleet began 
standing out on the ebb tide. By two 
o’clock, the van and center, 16 ships 
including the huge 104-gun Ville de 
Paris on which de Grasse flew his 
flag, were well outside the Bay on an 
easterly course. Graves, still holding 
the weather gage, ordered his ships 
to wear, thus bringing the English 
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line parallel to the French and on the 
same heading. De Grasse’s lead ships 
were then opposite the English cen- 


ter, and Graves did not break the’ 


signal “bear down and engage the 
enemy” until the French line had ad- 
vanced to a position where van op- 
posed van. 

The French ships were all out and 
formed up at four o’clock when the 
cannonade opened on both sides. 
Graves hoisted conflicting signals 
which utterly baffled the English divi- 
sion commanders and captains as to 
whether it was the Admiral’s inten- 
tion to maintain the strict line ahead 
or release ships to seek targets of 
opportunity. Therefore, the action 
never became general. Only the van 
ships were closely engaged, the cen- 
ters partially at long range, and the 
rears not at all. 

Darkness broke off the fight. Both 
fleets drifted with wind and water to 
the south, taking stock of damages 
and casualties. Killed or wounded 
numbered several hundred on each 
side. No ship had been taken or 
sunk, although several were cut up 
severely, and a British 74, the Terri- 
ble, was in such distress that Graves 
ordered her to be destroyed by burn- 
ing. 

The day following the battle, the 
antagonists lay becalmed licking their 
wounds within sight of each other. 
For two more days de Grasse and 
Graves exchanged the weather ad- 
vantage, yet neither showed any dis- 


position to renew the engagement. 
The French and British commanders 
alike during this period seem to have 
suffered mental lapses regarding their 
primary missions which were, of 
course, for the one to hem in Corn- 
wallis and for the other to rescue 
him if need be. This realization re- 
turned to de Grasse first. He 
crowded on sail and took the wind 
for the Chesapeake where he arrived 
on September 11 to find himself 
happily strengthened by de Barras’ 
squadron. 

Graves was shackled by indecision 
and, much to the disgust of his sec- 
ond in command (Admiral Hood), 
he delayed some forty-eight hours 
before following de Grasse. Once it 
was firmly established that the 
French had reentered the Chesapeake, 
a Council of War among the senior 
British officers considered “the posi- 
tion of the Enemy, the present con- 
dition of the British Fleet, the season 
of the year so near the Equinox, and 
the impracticability of giving any 
effectual succour to General Earl 
Cornwallis in the Chesapeake” and 
unanimously resolved to return to 
New York. From the hour of this 
decision, Cornwallis was lost. 

As a naval engagement, the action 
of September 5 off the Virginia 
Capes was a mere brush rather than 
a head-on clash. Yet, in its results 
it has been called, and with good 
reason, one of the most decisive bat- 

(Continued on page 494) 


Courtesy National Maritime Museum, England, and U. S. Naval Historical Foundation 
The Battle off the Virginia Capes. Note van ships of both lines closely engaged. 
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NOTES ON 


M« 13 is Jamestown Day. On 
that day in 1607, three small 
_ English ships, the Susan Constant of 
_ 100 tons carrying 71 persons (com- 
manded by Christopher Newport), 
the Godspeed of 40 tons carrying 52 
persons (commanded by Barthol- 
omew Gosnold), and the Discovery 
_ of 20 tons carrying 21 persons (com- 
_ manded by John Ratcliffe) anchored 
off Jamestown Island in Virginia. 
_ They had sailed from Blackwall, 
England, on Saturday, December 20, 
1606. They were delayed in the Eng- 
lish Channel for some weeks because 
of stormy weather. They sailed the 
_ southern route by way of the Azores 
and arrived at the West Indies to- 
_ ward Spring. They intended to land 
on Roanoke Island, the site of the 
old Raleigh colony, but a storm 
drove them northward to the mouth 
_ of the Chesapeake Bay, where they 
anchored at what is now known as 
Cape Henry. There they erected a 
cross. The next day they moved into 
the Chesapeake Bay to a site on 
Hampton Roads, and as the storm 
was spent they named the place Point 
Comfort, now Old Point Comfort. 
Capt. John Smith wrote “God the 
Guider of all good actions, forcing 
them by an extreme storm to hull 
all night, did drive them by his 
Providence to their desired port, be- 
yond all their expectations; for never 
had any of them seen that coast.” 
_ The colony was sponsored by The 

Virginia Company of London, char- 
tered by King James I in 1606. The 
Charter carried rights “to settle, ex- 
plore and govern limited sections of 
the new world” and made possible 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in North America. Members 
of the company were prominent Eng- 
lishmen of wealth and position. Their 
object was to colonize the new world 
for England. 

On the morning of May 14 the 
colonists left their ships and began 
at once to build the fort in which 
they were to live for several years. 
Sixty-seven men died the first eight 
months. In January 1608 the fort 
burned, including the church and the 


library of the Rev. Robert Hunt, 


rector of the colony. The fort was 
partly rebuilt by April. In Septem- 
ber of that year Capt. John Smith 
became the leader of the colony. He 
governed on the theory that “He who 
will not work shall not eat.” Smith 
put every man to work, and in a few 
months had the Colony in good 
shape. He was injured in a gun- 
powder explosion, and in October 
1609 returned to England, leaving 
George Percy as his successor. Capt. 
Smith never returned to southern 
Virginia, but in 1614 he did return 
to northern Virginia (at that time 
the entire eastern seaboard was called 
Virginia), where he did a lot of ex- 
ploring, made a map of the country, 
and gave it the name of New Eng- 
land! In June 1631 he died at the 
age of 52 and is buried at St. Sepul- 
chre’s Church, London. 

The Winter of 1609-10 is known 
as the “Starving Time.” Affairs in 
Virginia reached their lowest ebb, 
as disease and hunger almost finished 
the colony. Men “fedd uponn horses 
and other beastes as long as they 
lasted * * * were glad to make shifte 
with vermine as doggs catts ratts 
and myce * * * were inforced to 
searche the woodes and to feede 
upon serpents and snakes” * * * 
(From A Trewe Relacyon, by George 
Percy.) Of about 500 settlers only 60 
survived, as the result of sickness, 
Indian attacks, and famine. On June 
7, 1610 the remaining settlers decided 
to return to England. The next morn- 
ing, while still in the river, they re- 
ceived word that Lord De La Warr 
had arrived at Point Comfort on his 
way to Jamestown, bringing 150 set- 
tlers and new supplies. The dis- 
couraged men joined Lord De La 
Warr and returned with him to 
Jamestown. 

Sir Thomas Dale, as Deputy Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, arrived in May 
1611, bringing with him 300 people, 
new supplies, and domestic animals, 
and in September of that year he 
founded Henrico. 

John Rolfe began the cultivation 
of tobacco in 1612. 

Pocahontas, under the tutelage of 


Rev. Alexander Whitaker, accepted 


by Emily T. Harrold (Mr 
: Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


s. Guy) Withers 


the Christian faith and was baptized 
in 1613 with the name of Rebekha. 
On April 1, 1614, she and John 
Rolfe, widower, were married by 
Whitaker. In 1616 she went to Eng- 
land with her husband and their son 
Thomas, in the same ship with Gov- 
ernor Dale. While in England Poca- 
hontas was presented at court by 
Lord and Lady De La Warr and was 
well received. An account of the 
affair said: “She wore a hat and 
ruff and wielded a fan like a civilized 
fine Lady.” A contemporary por- 
trait of Pocahontas with her “hat, 
ruff, and fan” is in the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D. C. Poca- 
hontas was in England only one year 
when she died, March 21, 1617, at 
Gravesend on her return trip to Vir- 
ginia, at the age of 22. She is buried 
at St. George’s Church, Gravesend. 
John Rolfe returned to Virginia leav- 
ing his son Thomas in England to 
remain until he became of age. 

“Though three hundred and more 
years have passed over Jamestown, 
one still feels vividly there the spirit 
of Pocahontas. She is alive in the 
whispering voice of the wind over 
the grasses, and the murmur of the 
river with its endless tides against 
the shore. The bare grayness of the 
winter’s trees, and the color of spring 
flowers seem a part of her. Though 
she lies buried in English soil, her 
spirit dwells at Jamestown which 
lovingly echoes her romantic life.” 
(Pocahontas, by M. S. Quarles.) 

In June 1616 Gov. Thomas Dale 
returned to England, having left the 
colony in “great prosperity and 
peace, contrary to many men’s ex- 
pectations.” 

The first legislative assembly in 
America was held on July 30, 1619. 
It was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Richard Buck, the officiating 
Minister, and remained in session 
until August the 4th. The assembly 
petitioned the London Company to 
send workmen for erecting the uni- 
versity buildings at Henrico. That 
same year a boatload of qualified 
maidens was sent to Virginia to be- 
come wives of the colonists, and 
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40,000 pounds of tobacco were ex- 
ported to England. 

During those first 12 years tobacco 
cultivation, glassmaking, boat build- 
ing, timbering, winemaking, iron 
smelting, and the making of tar, 
potash, pitch, soap ashes, brick, tiles, 
and pottery were carried on in Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital. Proper rec- 
ognition has never been credited to 
Jamestown as the birth place of these 
American industries. By 1620 there 
were about 33 plantations and com- 
munities within the James River area 
extending almost to what is now 
Richmond. 

On Good Friday, March 22, 1622, 
was the terrible Indian massacre that 
took the lives of 347 people in one 
day out of a population of 1,240. 
This caused a severe setback to the 
community. 

1624 marked the end of The Vir- 
ginia Company of London, and Vir- 
ginia became a royal colony directly 
under the Crown. 

The first Census of Virginia was 
taken during the winter of 1624-25. 

In September 1676, during the 
tyrannical reign of Sir William Ber- 
keley, the most stirring events of 
Bacon’s famous rebellion took place, 
causing the destruction of Jamestown. 
But the colony survived and was re- 
built. Again in October 1698, the 
fourth court house was destroyed by 
fire. On May 18, 1699, the assembly 
met in unknown quarters. At that 
session the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses acted to have the seat of gov- 
ernment moved from Jamestown to 
Middle Plantation, now Williams- 
burg. 

During the American Revolution 
(July 1781) Lord Cornwallis passed 
through Jamestown on the way to 
Yorktown. A few months later the 
French troops en route to join Wash- 
ington’s army in its assault on the 
British at Yorktown also passed 
through Jamestown. A French sol- 
dier wrote in his Journal of the 
Chesapeake Campaign of the ruins, 
the debris, the overturned tombs, 
other fine monuments broken, and a 
partly torn down church. 

Two thousand people attended the 
200th anniversary of the settlement 
on May 13, 1807. The victory at 
Yorktown was but 28 years old. 
George Washington had been dead 
only 8 years, and Nellie Custis Lewis 
had lived at Woodlawn Plantation 
just 2 years. i 
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Gen. Robert E. Lee ordered a Con- 
federate fort to be erected at James- 
town in 1861. 

A high March wind in 1888 blew 
down Powhatan’s chimney. This in- 
cident was the inspiration for organ- 
izing The Association for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities. 
That same year the Faculty and 
Students of William and Mary Col- 
lege held a celebration at Jamestown. 
Five years later in March, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. E. Barney gave 221% acres 
surrounding the old church, called 
Old Towne, to the A.P.V.A., which 
at once enclosed the property and be- 
gan the preservation of Jamestown, 
saving it for the Nation as one of 
the greatest historic spots in North 
America! 

During 1907 there was at James- 
town a series of most interesting 
celebrations and services. In 1934 
the remainder of the island passed to 
the Federal Government and was 
placed in the custody of the National 
Park Service; in 1940 a cooperative 
agreement between the Association 
and the United States Department of 
the Interior went into effect, provid- 
ing a unified program of development 
for all of Jamestown Island. 

“An old saile was hung between 


the trees, the blue heavens furnished 
the roof, its pulpit a bar of wood, 
its seats, unhewed trees, and bloom- 
ing all about it were Dogwood trees 
and the Redbud,” was the scene of 
the first religious service conducted 
by the Rev. Robert Hunt, who knelt 
with his reverent company and 
thanked God for their escape from 
the perils of the sea. 

Among the instructions issued to 
the colonists was one that read: 
“* * * that a Plantation should be 
settled in Virginia for the glorie of 
God in the propagation of the Gospell 
of Christ.” 

The first church in the colony was 
built within the Fort and was de- 
scribed by Capt. John Smith as “a 
homely thing, like a barn, set upon 
crochets, covered with rafts, sedge 
and earth, as could neither well de- 
fend from wind or raine.” This was 
destroyed by fire on January 7, 1608. 
A second church was built within the 
Fort. It was in this church that Anne 
Burras, maid to Mistress Forrest, 
and John Laydon were married—the 
first recorded marriage in Virginia. 
Four years later the marriage of 
Pocahontas and John Rolfe took 
place in this church. By 1617 the 

(Continued on page 525) 
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S ITUATED on the Connecticut River, 
north of the village of Hadley, 
Mass., is the Porter-Phelps-Huntington 
house at “Forty Acres,” the distin- 
guished estate of a distinguished 
family. Two centuries ago Moses Por- 
ter, the farseeing colonial gentleman 
of Hadley, dared, in 1742, to build 
the first house in town north of the 
stockade. During these 207 years it 
has been occupied by his descendants. 

Its charm is both aesthetic and his- 
toric. The white homestead is set 
amid green lawns, stately elms, and 
maple, hemlock, and spruce, birch 
and ash. The sunken garden and its 
lily-covered pool and stone bounds, 
the fern and violets that share the 
borders with their more sophisticated 
relatives, the birds that sing unseen 
in the lush foliage, create the atmos- 
phere of gracious, substantial New 
England. 

To the lover of tradition it is much 
more. Ten generations of a family 
that founded and added to the estate 
have left something of themselves in 
this beloved place. In creative idea, 
in journals, letters,-and portraits, in 
furniture, design, and sampler, and 
some say, in an actual spiritual pres- 
ence, the Porters and their kin re- 
create a story of military, social, and 
religious history of significance. 

Let us briefly consider the gentle- 
man who conceived this estate. 

Moses Porter was born January 13, 
1722. He was the son of Samuel and 
Anne Colten Porter. His wife was the 
daughter of Nathaniel Pitkin of Con- 
necticut. For five generations his 
family had been active in the affairs 
of the town, and through diligence, 
sense, thrift, and acumen, they had 
built up an estate of no mean pro- 
portions. Therefore, in 1752 in a lull 
in the Indian Wars, Moses found 
himself in a position to establish a 
plantation and build a house of his 
own for his family, consisting of his 
wife Elizabeth and 5-year-old daugh- 
ter Betty. 
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He chose a site on the east bank 
of the Connecticut River on a part 
of the family land that was known as 
“Forty Acres and its skirts.” On May 
27, 1952, the roof was raised amid 
the usual form of rejoicing. Grad- 
ually the two-storied house, with 
peaked roof typical of colonial styles, 
and the ell reached completion. The 
main part of the house, which had 
a central chimney, was built directly 
on the ground. The ell, however, had 
a cellar and boasted a great chimney 
with seven flues. The original exte- 
rior was of unpainted, rusticated 
boards (grooved to imitate blocks of 
stone). The front entrance had twin 
doors, with lights of glass above the 
panels and the witches’ cross below. 
Legend is that the witches’ cross built 
into the door in wood was a survival 
of the Crusaders custom of tacking 
crossed swords on their doorways on 
their return from the Holy Land. 
Since these swords had been blessed 
in Jerusalem, they were certain pro- 
tection against any evil ones. 

Up the stairs in the attic is found 
a unique feature. The smokehouse, 
still with faint odors recalling 18th 
century salmon and pork, is located 
here, in the huge chimney. It has 
been thought that this selection of 
location was prompted by considera- 
tion of the thieving propensities of 
some of the neighborhood Indians. 

When the house was completed, 
Moses Porter himself laid the sense 
of continuity of family and develop- 
ment of New England culture that 
Forty Acres demonstrates. He col- 
lected the family documents and fur- 
nishings of three preceding genera- 
tions within its walls, and looking 
forward, he planted three American 
elms, one for each of this founding 
family. 

Here they lived happily until one 
day in 1755 when Moses rode away 
in the colorful uniform of a captain, 
to serve with Colonel Williams 
against the French and Indians. One 


by Irene B. (Mrs. K. G.) Field 
Historian, Eunice wad Chapter, Holyoke, 


evening several months later, Mrs. 
Porter heard a knock on the north- 
east bedroom window as she was 
putting small Betty to bed. She has- 
tened to the window and pushed back 
the heavy shutter. Her husband’s In- 
dian body-servant stood outside, ex- 
tending the broken sword of his mas- 
ter. Elizabeth knew then that the 
captain had been slain. The heavy 
shutter (the type to protect against 
Indian attack) and the broken sword 
of Moses remain in the downstairs 
bedroom where this unhappy scene 
took place. 

For some 15 years the widowed 
Elizabeth ran the estate with the aid 
of a farm manager. In 1768, young 
Betty met Charles Phelps, Jr., of 
Northampton. Later he substituted 
for the regular manager. She married 
him in 1770. Although Betty kept a 
diary faithfully from 1763 until her 
death, little is written of Charles un- 
til he became master of Forty Acres. 
After this event Betty records many 
changes in her father’s estate, as it 
enlarged to a thousand acres. * * * 
“October 27, 1773. * * * Joiners be- 
gin to finish the kitchen chamber.” 
“May 23, 1775. * * * Mr. Gaylord 
came to finish part of our house.” 

With the advent of the Revolution, 
work on the house seems to have 
been suspended. Then in March 1782, 
she writes “most of our folks began 
to get lumber for the barn.” On 
May 27, 1782, the 30th anniversary 
of the raising of the original roof of 
the house, major changes were under- 
taken. Not only was a new barn 
erected, but the main part of the 
house itself was swung around on its 
axis so that the part that had faced 
south faced east upon the highway. 
In the succeeding years, diary en- 
tries tell of new chimneys, the addi- 
tion of a third floor and gambrel 
roof, the woodshed and chaise house, 
and the famous covered verandah. If 
one closed his eyes and opened them 
in this vicinity, he would be sure he 
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had been whisked by a magic carpet 
to the sunny south. Typically found 
on a southern plantation, its presence 
is indicative of the independence and 
initiative of Charles Phelps. Long 
benches run the length of the stoop, 
where slaves and farmhands had 
their meals in the summer and per- 
haps enjoyed the cool breeze from 
the river on a hot evening. 

Charles Phelps is responsible, too, 
for the pillared Greek porch that re- 
places the original entryway. A single 
door, with a handsome brass knocker, 
succeeded the twin doors with the 
witches’ cross; however, these orig- 
inal doors were preserved and are 
used elsewhere in the house. 

Small Phelpses, three in number, 
spent their childhood at Forty Acres. 
Charles Porter Phelps, the surviving 
son, was a romantic soul, as an ex- 
cerpt from a letter he wrote to his 
fiancée, Sarah Parsons of Newbury- 
port, reveals. “Before an old-fashioned 
desk which belonged to my grand- 
father (Moses Porter) sits the form 
of a man. The heart with all its ten- 
derest sensations which alone form 
an existence worth possessing is 
found within the silken cestus that 
encircles the loveliest of her sex.” 

After his marriage to Sarah, the 
young Charles Phelpses spent some 
years in Boston, where their fortunes 
fluctuated. Finally they returned to 
Hadley, where Charles built his own 
house, known as “Pine Grove,” across 
the road from Forty Acres. 

This is the scene, at the end of the 
18th century, as described by Tim- 
othy Dwight, then president of Yale 
College, who had been a guest of 
Squire Phelps. 

Among the interesting objects in 
this neighborhood, the farm of 
Charles Phelps, Esquire, about 2 miles 
north of the town, deserves the no- 
tice of the traveler. This estate lies on 
the eastern bank of the Connecticut 
River and contains about 600 acres, 
of which 150 are interval, annually 
manured by the slime of the river. 
The rest consists partly of a rich 
plain, and partly of the sides and 
summit of Mt. Warner, a beautiful 
hill in the near neighborhood. The 
interval is universally meadow and 
of the best quality. The remainder 
of the farm is remarkably well fitted 
for every kind of produce fitted to 
the climate * * * A bridge crosses 
the Connecticut River one fourth of 
a mile below the house * * * In a 
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word, this estate is the most desira- 
ble possession of the kind and extent, 
within my knowledge. 

In this setting, a social history of 
the era is preserved in a formal and 
informal record. One John Morison, 
a Scottish Highlander taken captive 
in an early campaign of the Revolu- 
tion and brought to Forty Acres by 
Elizabeth’s cousin, Col. Elisha Por- 
ter, was the gardener that planned 
the original landscaping. Today a 
lilac that he planted still blooms be- 
side the south door. Fragrant lilies 
of the valley spring up each year 
where he set them in the old flower, 
fruit, and vegetable garden, which he 
laid out north of the house. The 
small Scotch roses which he planted 
are still there and part of the long 
center path, once box-edged, can still 
be seen between perennial borders. 
Typical of many in England, this 
18th century garden may be restored 
if plans of a committee of the Foun- 
dation are made possible. 


Front view of Porter-Phelps Huntington House, 
near Hadley, Mass. 


Another bond servant, who was be- 
lieved to have come as a mercenary 
to the colonies to put down the rebel- 
lion, Was George Andries, a Hessian. 
In post-Revolution years, he. was liv- 
ing in Hadley and entertaining the 
Squire and his wife on Christmas 
Eve. As Dr. Huntington surmises, 
they probably had one of the first 
Christmas trees in New England. 

Indeed, the bills of sale for Negro 
slaves, the indenture papers of a 
10-year-old apprentice, replete with 
terms of conduct and responsibility 
of the contracting parties, “for ten 
years and nine months,” the many 
references in Elizabeth’s journal to 
those she met daily, are among the 
many records of significance. 

From the Revolutionary period 
come also a goodly number of papers 
of Maj. Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, an 
outstanding hero of Yorktown. Gen- 
eral Lincoln’s great-granddaughter 


married into the Huntington family, 
and thereby mementos of the first 
Secretary of War, Benjamin Lincoln, 
are found at the Hadley estate. 

Religious history is also mirrored 
in the personalities connected with 
Forty Acres, perhaps particularly 
with Elizabeth and Charles Phelps, 
who were read out of the church in 
Hadley because they would not attend 
communion. This was a mere fore- 
shadowing of things to come. 

Following the aforementioned visit 
of Timothy Dwight to Forty Acres 
young Dan Huntington, a preacher 
at Litchfield, Conn., was encouraged 
by President Dwight to arrange to 
preach in Hadley and perhaps meet 
the Squire’s charming daughter. In 
1801 Elizabeth Whiting Phelps and 
Dan Huntington were married. The 
ministry offered meager support for 
the several children that arrived, and 
in 1816 the family returned from 
Connecticut to Hadley and Dan Hunt- 
ington to other forms of livelihood. 
Here the Unitarian movement that 
played an important part in the 19th 
century religious life found adher- 
ents in Dan and Elizabeth. 

The story of the excommunication 
of Elizabeth Huntington, grand- 
daughter of Charles Phelps, architect 
of the Hadley church, is detailed in 
the family papers. 

A son, Frederic Dan, entered the 
Unitarian ministry and for a time 
served as pastor of the South Congre- 
gational Church in Boston. The theo- 
logical differences that were disturb- 
ing 19th century Congregationalism 
and the effect they had upon the 
families and society are indeed sharp- 
ly depicted. In 1861 Frederic resolved 
the problems in his own mind and 
became rector of Emmanuel Episco- 
pal Church in Boston. After more 
than two centuries of religious fer- 
ment, descendant Frederic Dan Hunt- 
ington became a bishop of the church 
his Puritan ancestors left with such 
vigor. Two sons and a grandson fol- 
lowed Bishop Huntington into the 
Episcopal ministry. History is found, 
too, in the more tranquil events of 
the past century. 

Today, Forty Acres is owned by 
the Porter-Phelps-Huntington Foun- 
dation and is open to the public as a 
museum during much of the year. 
Dr. James Lincoln Huntington appre- 
ciated its historic value sufficiently to 
donate the house and its contents to 

(Continued on page 522) 
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Today's 


z pressing question is forging to 
the front of the American mind. It 
_ arises by reason of what every think- 
er in the world now knows—that 
the United States may at no distant 
date be invaded on both coasts at 
the same time. The question is, of 
course, did we make a horrible mis- 
take by entering the second World 
- War and making Russia the master 
of the fate of Europe? Suppose we 
had not done so, suppose we had let 
Hitler and Stalin fight it out—what 
then? Well, of course, Germany 
would have won the war; but had 
she then turned upon us and our 
allies, we would at least have had a 
oe who was pocketed in central Eu- 
rope without means of escape, and 
that foe could therefore have been 
whipped. But how may Russia be 
_ whipped without making war almost 
over the whole world? And with 
_ her mastery, mostly, if not altogether, 
in Asia, as a result of the Second 
World War, she presents us with the 
of an invasion on both the 
_ Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Of course it is a truism that your 
_hindsights are better than your fore- 
sights; and it may be that if the 
_ American people had known then 
what they know now they would not 
iene consented to go into World 
War II or maybe “World War I 
—either—I do not know. But I do 
_ know that there were a handful of 
_ people in the United States who pre- 
‘dicted what we have today if we did 
_ go into the Second World War. They 
were considered no wiser than any- 
one else and were, of course, ig- 
-mored. Still, I must in candor say 
they have been vindicated; for the 
simple reason that we could whip 
Germany today far more easily than 
- Russia, even had the former emerged 
victor. 
Well, now, if the will of men 
elected to office (we will call them by 
necessity politicians) is responsible 
for America’s plight today—with no 
end to appeasement of the foreign 
world by means of both blood and 
. Director for Georgia of the United States Con- 


ihe and author of 


: Ae AGREE today that a dreadfully 


treasure—with a never-ending pour- 
ing out of our strength before an- 
other war and thus a diminution of 
our ultimate means of defense if war 
comes—might we not cast about us 
to see if somebody else might not 
now come forward with some solu- 
tion before it is too late? It all leads 
to this: Politics has had its day; we 
must try something else. Well, by 
whom? I am _ writing primarily 
about a great organization univer- 
sally known and respected as the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, while I would not under any 
circumstances ignore any of the simi- 
lar ones dedicated to the same high 
principles. However, with its great 
membership, composed of the very 
best women in the land, from every 
standpoint, with the outstanding 
fame it enjoys which was earned the 
hard way, by courageous battle, it 
might not be too much to say that 
the D.A.R. has a special, a peculiar, 
mission in this hour of crisis. And 
yet, strange to say, politics had 
nothing to do with it—it is just a 
little matter of history. The D.A.R. 
knows that loyalty to the principles 
that made America, only through 
knowledge of what those principles 
were which means a knowledge of 
history, is not a sign of hero worship, 
properly so-called, but is a sign only 
of preparedness, and it knows that 
the charge made by some today that 
the D.A.R. is both decadent and re- 
calcitrant is itself nothing but a 
farce, a fake, and a fraud. 

Anyway, why should one not be 
reactionary if it is the only road to 
salvation, peace, and happiness? It 
is possible for something in the past 
to be better than something in the 
present—especially when that pres- 
ent something clearly means some- 
thing terrible in the future. Shall it 
be said a man, a woman, no longer 
has the right to use his or her own 
brain? There have been a number 
of ages in past time superior to the 
present one in one way or another, 
albeit the present age might itself 
have its marks of superiority. So, 
it does seem to many of us that the 
D.A.R. has earned. a fitness for a 
special leadership just at this time— 
the leading of America back to the 
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study of what it was that made her 
great. For we assuredly need it. 
What does one care whence salva- 
tion came if it came at all? Suppose 
for a moment we take a look at the 
tragic plight of American youth— 
for it is useless to try to evade it. 
The type of education in vogue to- 
day has utterly failed to inspire mod- 
ern youth, and the reason is not 
hard to find. It is because we have 
failed to give them their heritage, 
something that would fill their minds 
with pride in their past, something 
to emulate. 

Well do I recall the tour of the 
National Freedom Train in 1947-48. 
Just before the train reached my 
State, I formed the idea of matching 
the train with a Georgia exhibit, for 
I knew the documents on the train 
would be rather scant where we were 
concerned. The result was the Geor- 
gia Heritage Exhibit, a railway car 
loaded with historical documents 
from our State archives and those 
of several educational institutions. 
We took the car to all the Georgia 
cities visited by the train and to 
others also. I was the historian for 
our car and lectured at each stop. 
How well do I recall the look upon 
the faces of bright boys and girls 
who came on that car with their 
teachers—but there was something 
touching and sad about it, too. For 
I saw them slowly traverse the aisle 
between exhibits, looking, looking, 
looking, trying to find something that 
Georgia had done, or had meant to 
the country, to civilization. They 
were looking for something that the 
schools had denied them. They were 
looking for that which they knew, 
somehow, was their own; although 
they had never found it in the school 
books. They found that something, 
at least in good degree. They found 
the signatures of the men who had 
helped make America, and names 
they had never heard before. It 
lifted my spirit to see what an in- 
spired work could do, and I knew 
then and there what was the matter 
with America in this day of crass 
materialism, in this day of a tin-can 
civilization. I saw on their faces 
just what a glorious past could do. 
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And it grieved me greatly to reflect 
upon the useless, the needless, denial 
of all this to our youthhood all these 
years. It made me think of the un- 
deniable truth that a Government 
that can come into these States and 
gather up the boys, and girls too, 
and send them away to suffer and 
die in foreign lands ought first to 
have made them to know the suffer- 
ing that had been endured here, and 
why, and who it was that had suf- 
fered. 

Shortly after the time of the Free- 
dom Train and our Georgia project 
to match it—and Georgia was the 
only State in the Union which did 
this, on a large scale at least—it was 
my lot to be selected to locate in 
Augusta the place where had set the 
building in which my State ratified 
the Constitution of the United States 
on January 2, 1788. This was suc- 
cessfully done, though the Federal 
Government had been trying to do 
so for many years. However, 10 
years before, during 1937-39, I made 
a great discovery historically, which 
is the key to what I now advocate 
as the means of calling America back 
to herself. While in charge of the 
150th anniversary program on the 
formation and ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 
1787-88, I learned that, to a far 
greater extent than I had ever 
thought, many great sons of Amer- 


ica were born in a certain State but 
died in another. I learned that dur- 
ing the period of the Revolution, the 


Declaration, the Articles of Confed- 


eration and the Constitution, among 
the men sent to the Continental Con- 
gress and to Congress thereafter 
under the Articles of Constitution, 
held in Philadelphia, or New York 
as it was part of the time, many 
eminent Americans took up their 
abode in States far from home but 
to which they had been sent to fight, 
or to labor for confederation. Of 
course I had already known of the 
outstanding example of General 
Nathanael Greene, of Rhode Island, 
who became Washington’s right-hand 
man in Georgia during the war and 
died there. But I now became aware 
of the fact that many of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution were born in 
States other than those for which 
they signed. In other words, by the 
time they came to young manhood 
they had moved to new fields of en- 
deavor. 

I can illustrate by speaking of my 
own State, since space would not 
admit of telling the whole story in 
one article. One of Georgia’s signers 
of the Constitution, Abraham Bald- 
win, was born in Connecticut. He 
died while a member of Congress 
years later and is buried in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Georgia’s other 


The burial vault of William Few, signer of the Constitution for Georgia, was definitely 
located by the author (center) in the cemetery of the Dutch Reformed Church overlooking the 
Hudson River in Beacon, N. Y., in July 1938. He was aided by the noted antiquarian, Inglis 
Stewart (left), now deceased. The pastor of the church, Rev. Cornelius Van Tol, is at the right. 
In 1939 the vault was opened; the name plate from Few’s coffin was found, confirming the 


discovery. 
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signer, William Few, was born in 
Maryland and lies buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Beacon, N. Y., long ago the well- 
known town of Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
William Houstoun, a Georgia dele- 
gate to the convention which framed 
the Constitution in Philadelphia in 
1787, though not a signer, is buried 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Broadway, 
Vesey and Fulton Streets, New York 
City. Nathaniel Pendleton, appointed 
such a delegate from Georgia 
(though he did not attend the con- 
vention) is buried in the churchyard 
of St. James Episcopal Church, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., a short way from the 
noted home of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was a 
member of that church. Pendleton 
moved from Georgia to New York 
for certain political reasons. He was 
a close friend of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, so much so in fact that he acted 
as Hamilton’s second in the duel in 
which he was killed by Aaron Burr. 
William Few married Catherine 
Nicholson of a wealthy New York 
City family, whom he met while the 
Congress of which he was a member 
from Georgia was sitting in New 
York. This caused him years later 
to move from Georgia to New York. 
Mrs. Few died before him and is 
buried near Alexander Hamilton in 
Trinity Churchyard. Few moved to 
Fishkill (now Beacon) to live with 
a daughter who had married a young 
man named Chrystie and later, dying 
there, was interred there. 

William Houstoun likewise mar- 
ried while in Congress in New York 
a noted beauty of that city, Mary 
Bayard, and made New York his 
ultimate home, dying there and being 
interred in St. Paul’s, a part of the 
Trinity Parish. I made the discovery 
with respect to him, in fact, through 
the Trinity Corporation’s records. 
Pendleton’s grave, while no secret, 
was yet unknown to countless Geor- 
gians. Aided in 1938 by Inglis Stew- 
art, noted antiquarian of Beacon, I 
definitely established that Few was 
buried in an unmarked vault in the 
Dutch Reformed cemetery. Of course 
this was the general opinion in 
Beacon but little known elsewhere, 
though the Federal government’s pol- 
icy had been to mark the graves of 
all Declaration or Constitution sign- 
ers. About a year after my return 
to Atlanta in July 1938, the Sons of 
the American Revolution in Geor- 
gia, led by Colonel J. D. Watson, a 
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retired army officer, placed a marker 
on the Few vault, made of Stone 
Mountain granite. 

But what do all these facts, so 
lately bringing back to light the com- 
mon heritage of our American States, 
their common history, and their 
- mutual dependence in the formative 
era of the United States, mean to us 
today? They mean that we have 
through them a: means to reinspire 
American youth, not to mention the 
good we might do all adults through 
ecalling a glorious past. Boys and 
irls, young men and young women 
of today, can be shown that their 
culture, their history, their heritage, 
is something far more thrilling than 
he wretched spawn of the new 
gadget, TV, unless we can in fact 
bring even it to the glorification of 
n America virtually forgotten. Boys 
and girls who have something noble 
to emulate do not drift into crime. 
It would make them ashamed of 
themselves. What a tragedy that we 
have not already done this! I need 
‘not point out how little there is in 
_ the schoolbooks today about the men 
_and women who made America. Sup- 
pose we try it; suppose we go into 
our schools, into our State Legisla- 
tures, and demand something about 
our past for our youth. It is their 
and our duty. 

But the grand opportunity for the 
_D.A.R. today would be the awaken- 
ing of America, especially the older 
_ portion, to the fact that the heritage 


is a common one—the States have a 
common glory with respect to the 
period with which the Daughters are 
primarily concerned. We might call 
it all the Revolutionary period. Sup- 
pose, then, that all the early period— 
the era of the war, the Declaration, 
the Constitution—were stressed in 
the light of the State interdepend- 
ence, in the light of the common 
cause, in illustration of how many 
great sons and daughters served more 
than one State. Indeed, let us tell 
our youth in school and college that 
the grandeur of one State, through 
some great son or daughter, might 
also be the grandeur of another State 
through a life or lives acted out in 
both. If the common heritage of the 
American States will not now inspire 
them to bring their Government and 
their times to order before we are 
invaded, I do not know what would. 
And could this be done under a 
nobler banner than that of D.A.R.? 
Has it not already won the renown 
fitting it to lead even more in this? 
We well ask just how. Suppose the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were to launch a country-wide 
program of lectures by its members 
on a mutual or reciprocal basis. That 
is to say, suppose members in North- 
ern States came South and members 
in Southern States went North—and 
then suppose the common settlement 
of the West by both were celebrated 
by lecturers from both South and 
North in Western States. It is a chal- 


lenge, because politics will never do 
it. It is a challenge to the D.A.R. 
because the D.A.R. can do it. 

Then the Western chapters would 
be just as much involved. Their 
members could come east and tell 
the older States how the making of 
America, the laying of the American 
cornerstone, had found full fruitage 
out there, especially since those 
States had never been hampered by 
the great sectional war which marred 
the history of the more easterly 
States. In other words, the West has 
a perspective the East has not—it 
saw the uselessness and tragedy of 
the war about the Union. But a great 
and exciting vision opens before our 
eyes here. Think what a tremendous 
publicity such a movement would 
elicit from newspapers and maga- 
zines—especially as the great aim 
caught fire and swept the United 
States. It would prove a mighty tide 
—unlike anything before in the his- 
tory of the land. And, at last, it 
would be seen that the American 
people have a work to do and one 
which they can do—that government 
and politics need not, as indeed they 
cannot, do it all. At last the people 
would have come into their own 
again, as masters of America, bring- 
ing back the note upon which it be- 
gan—that the Government is their 
servant, because it was and must ever 
remain founded upon the “consent of 
the governed.” 


Pivot Upon Which 
Everything Turned 
(Continued from page 487) 
tiles in world history—fought for the 
prize of a continent. Command of 
the sea, albeit local and temporary, 
passed to the French and American 
_ Allies. Neptune smiled on the Amer- 
icans with a light that was to bring 
independence. 

_ Washington hastened from Wil- 
_liamsburg, where he had joined 
_ Lafayette on September 14, to the 
Ville de Paris with warm personal 
congratulations for de Grasse. Dur- 
_ ing the shipboard visit he extracted 
an agreement from the Admiral to 
remain in the Chesapeake until the 
end of October to prevent their 
quarry from making an eleventh 
escape. 

Cornwallis found it hard to accept 
the fact that the stout wooden wall 
at his back was not the heretofore 
omnipotent Royal Navy, and that he 
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had been left irrevocably to his fate. 
“Nothing,” he said dolefully, “but 
the hope of relief would have in- 
duced me to attempt its [Yorktown’s | 
defense.” So the land siege with the 
thundering artillery bombardments, 
the digging of earthwork “parallels,” 
customary sorties, and gallant storm- 
ing of redoubts was played out to the 
inevitable conclusion. But this was 
anticlimactic, for as the British his- 
torian Captain W. M. James states: 
“The victory in the end was to the 
holder of the sea line of communica- 
tions.” Lord Cornwallis surrendered 
over seven thousand men on October 
19, 1781. 

When the last red-coated British 
trooper had stacked his arms, and 
the final drum beats of a melancholy 
march, “The World Turned Upside 
Down,” had died on the crisp fall 
air, Washington gratefully wrote de 
Grasse to thank him “in the name of 
America, for the glorious event for 


” 


which she is indebted to you... . 
The Admiral responded with a mas- 
terful understatement: “I consider 
myself infinitely happy to have been 
of some service to the United States.” 

Q 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS FOR 
NON-NAUTICAL READERS: 


BEAT OUT. To make progress against the 
wind by a series of zigzag courses. 

BREAK THE SIGNAL. To display or fly 
a signal flag. 

CENTER. That part of the fleet in the 
center of the line. 

FORMED UP. To be in a line of battle 
preparatory to engaging the enemy. 

HOLDING THE WEATHER GAGE. Keep- 
ing to the windward of your opponent; 
an advantageous position to maneuver a 
warship under sail. 

KING’S MEN-OF-WAR. Regular vessels 
of the Royal Navy as contrasted to pri- 
vateers. 

REAR. That part of the fleet which forms 
the rear of the line. 

SHIPS-OF-THE-LINE, or -LINE-OF-BAT- 
TLE SHIPS. Largest ships in sailing 

(Continued on page 529) 
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We Are the Disenfranchised 


History is filled with accounts of 
free peoples who have lost their free- 
dom through conquest. As second or 
third class citizens the conquered 
soon discovered that their masters 
and rulers would not permit them to 
vote because they had no property— 
it had been confiscated, and they paid 
no taxes since they received no wages. 
Consequently, they had no way of 
regaining their freedoms by the le- 
gitimate process of exercising their 
franchise. There is no recorded his- 
tory of a free people deliberately 
sacrificing their liberties and their 
citizenship by voting for a foreign 
philosophy. This is precisely what 
we Americans are doing through our 
publicly financed social measures 
called for under Marxism. 

We go through the motions of 
public elections, enduring the cam- 
paigns with their empty promises. 
We rub our eyes with amazement 
the morning after election to discover 
that, from some unknown section of 
our electoral district, there was a 
landslide of votes for the candidate 
who advocated additional public 
housing, higher social security pay- 
ments, greater Federal assistance to 
the States for schools, roads, added 
farm supports, lowered duties on im- 
ports, and more foreign aid in the 
name of mutual security. Inevitably, 
the candidate who stood for fiscal 
solvency and who declared himself 
opposed to further lowering the val- 
ue of the dollar by increased Federal 
spending was defeated. The man 
whose promises would bring addi- 
tional inflation through continued 
national deficits was elected by a 
resounding majority. 

In short, the State and Federal 
Treasuries, supported solely by the 
taxes of productive members of soci- 
ety and from productive, competitive 
business firms, are drawn upon con- 
stantly by their own trustees, our 
legislators, to reward the nonproduc- 
tive voter for having cast his vote 
for his personal benefit, regardless of 
the effect it might have upon the re- 
mainder of the country. ~~ 
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ONAL DEFENSE 


These astounding election results 
arise from the fact that we have 
created a new constituency so power- 
ful that it is able to elect or defeat 
many candidates from the President 
down to the local constable. Need, 
rather than productivity, is becom- 
ing the motivating factor in our na- 
tional life. This means that work 
and thrift are giving way to indi- 
gence, just as free enterprise is be- 
ing replaced by Government controls, 
and individual initiative is being 
usurped by political chicanery. A 
politician can usually be elected if 
he is able to find some new group of 
needy and ill-equipped voters to sup- 
port him. Once in power, he is able, 
in most instances, to secure many if 
not all of the benefits which he 
promised. This legislator needs no 
statesmanship and little knowledge of 
the workings of our national econ- 
omy. He needs to work only for his 
new constituents, urging them to in- 
crease their pressure for added pub- 
lic benefits, and to arouse public 
resentment against the taxpaying, 
productive groups who finance those 
same social measures. 

Who are these new constituents? 
The largest group of new voters are 
the young women and men who be. 
come 2] years of age each year. 
There is unquestioned proof that the 
schools, colleges and universities are 
indoctrinating our youth with social- 
istic theories. Undoubtedly, their 
votes will assist in electing candidates 
who advocate more Federal and State 
aid and controls. 

Other new voters include those 
from our Territories and island pos- 
sessions, as well as those of foreign 
birth who are naturalized every year. 
The Puerto Ricans enter with their 
own vote and need only to comply 
with State and local residence re- 
quirements. Most of them are un- 
skilled, do not have a_ speaking 
knowledge of our language, and are 
not suited to our climate or to our 
highly industrialized society, Now 
that Alaska has become a State, it 
is entirely probable that there will be 
many who migrate and will be able 


to cast a vote as soon as they have 
established local residence. These 
people will be unfamiliar with our 
way of life, but many will be en- 
couraged to come by politicians who 
are ever in search of new voters. 
Now that Hawaii is admitted to state- 
hood, a similar situation exists. 

The overpowering social needs of 
the thousands who enter yearly from 
other countries constitute a social 
problem. 

Another problem is the indigent 
voter who has become a veritable 
gold mine to the socialist politician, 
enabling him to demand more public 
assistance and so guarantee his own 
re-election as long as the State and 
Federal Governments finance his 
campaign promises. 

The aliens and the ill-equipped do 
not comprise our only pressure 
groups. Unfortunately, after 25 years 
of social experiments, we have other 
groups of once self-respecting Amer- 
icans forced by Federal policies to 
look more and more to the Govern- 
ment for assistance. Our farmers, 
the most individualistic of all Amer- 
ican groups, can no longer afford to 
vote for the party of their choice or 
even vote for their own convictions. 
The Government controls their crops; 
and since they no longer have free 
markets for their produce, they vote 
for their livelihood rather than for 
the good of the country. 

The unemployed form an ever- 
growing group of people who are 
forced by circumstances to vote for 
their own betterment, in spite of the 
resultant harm to our national econ- 
omy. The majority of the unem- 
ployed do not wish compensation for 
not working; they prefer to work. 
Uncertainty in employment is grow- 
ing steadily, due largely to the sub- 
sidizing policy of our Federal and 
State Governments. Our tolerance of 
union monopolies often closes plants 
and drives small business into bank- 
ruptcy. Low tariffs on imported 
goods, made by cheap foreign labor, 
have forced many large and small 
plants to employ fewer people. Our 
penalizing taxes have raised business 
hazards and often forced plants to 
close. Labor unions often place 
gangsters among their leaders in the 
hope that such strong-arm men may 
be able to force or intimidate politi- 
cians into securing increases in un- 
employment compensation, as well as 
higher wages and more _— bene- 
fits. 
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It is evident that voting is no 
longer a matter of expressing one’s 
convictions or voting for the men 
who will best preserve our freedoms 
and our way of life. On the con- 
trary, voting has become a method 
for millions to secure special benefits 
paid for by taxes and sacrifices of 
the entire country. These millions 
are increasing their number of needs. 
The latest group to join these mil- 
lions is the more than 11 million 
elderly people now living on social 
security and whatever they have 
saved or invested. With the inflated 
dollar, they are becoming more de- 
pendent upon tax-supported conces- 
sions, such as housing and free medi- 
cal service which the politicians are 
already offering them. 

Our particular form of constitu- 
tional Government, which endows 
every citizen with equal representa- 
tion through his vote, providing he 
meets the requirements of age, resi- 
dence, and education, depends upon 
a free economy for its proper func- 
tioning. Our Founding Fathers as- 
sumed that every voter would strive 
to be self-supporting and would fur- 
ther our free economy by full pro- 
duction and by discharging his re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen of a free 
society. With the adoption of social 
benefits, the productive, tax-paying 
individuals and business firms be- 
come the minority, and the needy and 
indigent become the majority. 

Representative government, as we 
have known it, is now on trial in the 
few places where it still functions. 
England and France have adopted 
more social measures than we have; 
and their economies, as a result, are 
far weaker than our own. Once the 
productive components of any popu- 
lation lose the value of their votes 
to the unproductive groups, they lose 
their constitutional rights under a 
representative form of government; 
and with the loss of these rights, 
they lose all hope of ever taking 
measures necessary to redress the im- 
balance and inequities that accom- 
pany redistribution of wealth and 
property. Socialism has proved to 
be a leveler downward, reducing the 
living standards and productivity of 
all classes. Only the political bosses 
live well; others are reduced to serf- 
dom. 

The astonishing strides made in 
Soviet production have been due to 
a degree to the adoption of our prin- 
ciples of competitive production. To- 
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day the supervisor in the U.S.S.R. 
makes many more times the wages 
of a common laborer. In their sup- 
posedly classless society, the party 
bosses and trained technicians own 
property and live well while the low- 
er classes are deprived of even the 
simplest consumer goods. The main 
ambition of the Soviet is to imitate 
the United States, while our politi- 
cians in many instances seem to ad- 
vocate their socialistic theories. In 
promoting the social benefits which 
the Soviets have promised, but never 
delivered, our legislators hope to 
build up additional power for them- 
selves, although continued expendi- 
tures for these social reforms will 
inevitably bring us to bankruptcy. 

You may ask how these pressure 
groups can divest us of our fran- 
chise? How have they been permitted 
to control the majority? Socialistic 
measures have been greatly assisted 
by the unconstitutional decisions of 
the Supreme Court and by the wide 
and popular acceptance of Marxism. 

Let us consider two devices by 
which: this change has been made 
possible. First, the Income Tax, rati- 
fied in 1913, seemed such a small 
amount that no one paid much atten- 
tion to it. (Originally, only one-half 
of 1 percent was levied on all per- 
sonal incomes.) It established the 
principle whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment could levy upon the indi- 
vidual any amount of tax based upon 
his ability to pay. This tax was to 
meet legitimate expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. Who was to judge the 
ability of the individual to pay and 
who was to determine what was a 
legitimate expense for the Govern- 
ment? Our high income taxes now 
stifle initiative; and the excess profit 
taxes on business are preventing a 
great deal of normal expansion. 
With the power to tax and to create 
new money by the issuance of bank 
credits, our Government is able to 
offer more and more socialistic ben- 
efits to special groups. 

Second, the electoral voting system 
lends itself to various kinds of pres- 
sure and concentrations of power. 
Many efforts have been made to ad- 
just its many defects and maldistribu- 
tion of votes. The politicians usually 
refuse to modify it. Many elections 
have been won or lost by the moving 
of a few friendly families into a dis- 
trict to replace a few unfriendly fam- 
ilies. Few people realize how one or 


two votes can win or lose an elec- 
tion. 

The same principle is more effec- 
tive on State levels. Due to the fan- 
tastic inducements offered to labor- 
ers, migrants, and indigents by the 
State of California, California has 
increased her population to the num- 
ber it is estimated will entitle her to 
seven additional members in the 
House of Representatives. The 1960 
national census is expected to show 
a population of 180 million. Nine 
States will gain seats in the House, 
while 14 States will lose seats due to 
shifting population; New York will 
lose three representatives. Such 
population changes not only change 
the voting representation of the 
State in Congress, but the new fam- 
ilies will be in need of work, housing, 
union, and political affiliations, in 
addition to many of the social bene- 
fits offered by the politicians con- 
tending for their votes. 

There are many things that women 
are able to do to prevent this slide 
toward our disenfranchisement and 
away from Constitutional govern- 
ment. We must insist that the pres- 
ent immigration laws stand without 
any changes; that the State laws be 
observed regarding qualifications of 
all voters in regard to age, residence 
and education; that each State stop 
accepting Federal funds and limit 
social benefits to those which it can 
afford; that pride in thrift and sol- 
vence be encouraged that the prestige 
of self-respect and personal independ- 
ence will be restored. 


Communist Legal Subversion 


On February 16, 1959, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, released a 
report entitled Communist Legal 
Subversion. 

The report summarizes the records 
of 39 of the more than 100 lawyers 
who have been identified before the 
Committee as members of the Com- 
munist Party. Their activities in- 
clude abuse of the courts, misbe- 
havior before Congressional commit- 
tees, circumvention of the law, espi- 
onage, subversion in government, 
and propaganda for Communist 
causes. 

The fact that identified Communist 
lawyers are very much in a minority 
does not alter the seriousness of the 
situation whereby agents of the Com- 
munist Party, by gaining entry into 
the legal profession, are in a unique 
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position to serve as instruments for 
those who would pervert the very 
democratic processes a lawyer is 
sworn to defend. 

Under the mantle of the legal pro- 
fession, the Communist can operate 
as an ostensibly respectable and in- 
fluential member of the community, 
despite his dedication and subservi- 
ence to Communist doctrines and 
directives. 

The Report may be secured from 
the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Permission has been given to re- 
print the following two editorials 
from the Southern Presbyterian Jour- 
nal—a Presbyterian weekly maga- 
zine “devoted to the statement, de- 
fense and propagation of the Gospel, 
the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints * * *”— 
Weaverville, N. C., Rev. Henry B. 
Dendy, D.D., editor, and Dr. L. Nel- 
son Bell and Rev. Wade C. Smith, 


associate editors. 


Repudiation Necessary 


“With reference to China, Chris- 
tians should urge reconsideration by 
our Government of its policy in re- 
gard to the People’s Republic of 
China * * *, steps should be taken 
toward the inclusion of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Na- 
tions and for its recognition by our 
Government.” 

In thus recommending the recogni- 
tion of Red China and the inclusion 
of another Communist power in the 
United Nations, the National Coun- 
cil sponsored World Order Study 
Conference has taken a step many 
Christians will most energetically 
repudiate. 

The Board of the National Council 
of Churches has now officially ex- 
pressed full accord with this action 
and served notice that it is the “right 
and duty of the Christian Churches 
to speak out on controversial politi- 
cal, economic and social issues.” In 
linking recognition of Red China 
with this “right and duty” of the 
churches to “speak out,” we are given 
a foretaste of the radical left-wing 
policies which are a part of their 
program for the future. 

We are convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of Christians in 
America do not approve of the lead- 
ership in the National Council which 
has now taken the bit in its teeth and 
proposes to get the Church involved 
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in political, economic and social is- 

sues in the name of the Church. 
Some of the men who drafted 

the 5,000-word “Message to the 


Churches” are as far to the left in’ 


theology and politics as are to be 
found in any church. That they 
should presume to speak for Protest- 
antism in America is a serious reflec- 
tion on the average Christian. We 
have simply let the leadership be 
taken over by men who do not rep- 
resent Christianity. 

Furthermore, the group which met 
in Cleveland and unanimously passed 
this resolution was a hand-picked 
group, in no sense representative of 
the churches. 

Having taken this action, with 
such grave implications for the wel- 
fare of America and the free world, 
and the National Council now having 
served notice on the churches that it 
proposes to spearhead yet further ad- 
ventures into the controversial areas 
of politics, economics and social ac- 
tion, there is no course left to Chris- 
tians who disavow this leadership 
than to take effective measures 
through their respective church 
courts and at the same time discon- 
tinue the payment on any funds 
which might be channeled to the Na- 
tional Council for its use. 

The way to cut off such funds 
without at the same time jeopardizing 
the legitimate program of our church 
is to designate them for specific pur- 
poses at the congregational and 
agency levels of the church. 

To many of us this is a moral 
issue. We cannot contribute to a 
work we believe is contrary to the 
spiritual mission of the Church, det- 
rimenta] to the cause of Christ and 
calculated to lead to national disas- 
ter. 

The recognition of Soviet Russia 
and her inclusion in the United Na- 
tions is, we believe, responsible in 
part for the expansion of Commu- 
nism throughout the world, and of 
our own economic and political diff- 
culties. There is not one good thing 
which has come out of this recogni- 
tion of a godless regime. Further- 
more, as this is being written, Com- 
munist leaders all over the world are 
plotting against America and seeking 
her downfall. Their word of promise 
is a lie. They pervert every good 
thing to that which is evil. Christians 
and the Christian Church continue 


to be the objects of hatred and per- 


secution. 


jaw, 


The stark seriousness of the situ- 
ation is indicated by the following 
quotations and facts: 

SEOUL, KOREA. — “I walked 
through the streets of Seoul soon 
after the fighting ended and saw 
devastation and suffering beyond 
imagination. My guide, a Christian 
who had suffered greatly at Commu- 
nist hands, pointed to the remains 
of the YMCA building and said, 
‘One day the Reds herded 3,000 
Christians into the basement of that 
building and turned machine guns 
on them. They were hunted down 
and destroyed simply because they 
were Christians.’ ” 

SOUTHEAST CHINA. — Bishop 
Quentin K. Y. Huang, Bishop to 
Chinese in the United States and 
formerly Episcopal Bishop in China, 
states that before the Communists 
took over in China they infiltrated 
the churches, the parochial schools, 
the seminaries and the church hos- 
pitals, The spiritual church has now 
been driven completely underground. 
The visible church is a show window 
for foreign visitors, operating under 
full control of the Communists. 

SALEM, OREGON. — Just a few 
weeks ago an evangelical pastor was 
approached by a Communist Party 
member in an effort to soften him 
up for the Communist cause. When 
the pastor resisted, he was told that 
the Communists have a complete rec- 
ord of pastors and members of the 
churches of Salem in their files ready 
for action at the appropriate time. 
This is the same pattern followed in 
China and Korea. 

You can see from these facts why 
we are alarmed by the recent state- 
ment by the World Order Study 
Conference sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches urging 
United States recognition of Red 
China. The statement follows the 
regular Communist Party line and 
ignores such facts as these: 

1. The Communists in China have 
murdered at least 20 million of 
their own countrymen, and have 
liquidated other millions in slave 
labor camps. 

2. The Communists have promul- 
gated a false church loyal to the 
Communist ideology and in oppo- 
sition to the true church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. Missionaries have been tortured, 
then deported and their belong- 
ings confiscated. 

4. The Communist leaders, both 
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Chinese and Russian, continue to 
reiterate the stand of Lenin and 
Stalin that they will not be satis- 
fied until Communism becomes a 
true world order dominating all 
nations. 

That the National Council of 
Churches should advocate yet further 
appeasement to Communism through 
saying “Christians should” work for 
the diplomatic recognition of Red 
China and her inclusion in the 
United Nations, must bring joy to 
Moscow and Peking and despair to 
Christians in the oppressed areas of 
the world. 

There may be no way whereby the 
minds of those who exercise leader- 
ship in the National Council can be 
changed. As free citizens they have 
the right to this opinion. As heads 
of a supposedly responsible Church 
organization, we most emphatically 
question their judgment. 

But as one Christian we repudiate 
this leadership and from this time 
shall see that not one cent of that 
which we give for the work of our 
church shall go to this group which 
we feel is now completely unworthy 
of confidence and support and a 
menace to the best interests of Amer- 
ica and the free world. 

We feel that the time has now come 
when Christian men should care- 
fully study how their money is being 
spent in the name of the Church and 
who the men are who control the 
policies of this super organization 
which has in a very real sense be- 
come an ecclesiastical Frankenstein. 

Cut off the financial support of the 
National Council and the time may 
come when responsible and repre- 
sentative men can be elected who will 
use their office and this organization 
for the glory of God and the spiritual 
witness of the Church. 

In the meantime the present lead- 
ership should be repudiated. 

—L. N. B. 
December 31, 1958 


Let There Be an Effective Protest 


All across America and through- 
out the free world there is mounting 
indignation and concern over the Na- 
tional Council’s advocacy of the rec- 
ognition of Red China and her 
admission into the United Nations. 

This reaction is found among 
leaders in all of the major denomina- 
tions and many feel that unless im- 
mediate and strong protests are made, 
along with disavowals to our State 
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Department, grave harm may be 
done. 

Our own church is a member of 
the National Council, but, we find 
our hands tied to make any effective 
protest. Those at the head of the 
Council, along with staff members 
who do so much behind the scenes 
to direct the policies of this organi- 
zation, seem adamant in their posi- 
tion and have laid themselves wide 
open to the severest criticism. In 
fact, these men in this action lined 
themselves and the National Council 
squarely behind the present Commu- 
nist line. 

If any of them do not like this 
statement let them repudiate their 
position. Otherwise they and their 
actions will be increasingly suspect. 

In saying this we are not taking 
a stand against the principle back of 
the National Council. There is need 
for an agency which can, in mutually 
agreed areas, represent Protestantism 
as a whole. 

Nor do we wish to make an all- 
inclusive criticism of the National 
Council. There are activities and in- 
dividuals which are rendering an ac- 
ceptable and effective service. 

But this we assert: as now consti- 
tuted the National Council has be- 
come an ecclesiastical octopus which 
in an increasing degree is trying to 
influence all of the constituting 
churches of the Council and this in- 
fluence only too often comes from 
men whose concept of the Church is 
widely at variance with that of our 
own denomination. We have the 
frightening fact that an agency for 
the Church has left the role of serv- 
ant to assume the position of master. 

This bold adventure into the realm 
of controversial political, social and 
economic affairs, and now high- 
lighted by the recommendation that 
we recognize Red China and admit 
her to the United Nations, is an 
illustration of the dangerous ground 
on which some of these ecclesiastical 
adventurers will tread and the grave 
danger their leadership offers to the 
spiritual welfare of the Church. 

The following letter has been sent 
to 50,000 Protestant clergymen and 
is signed by Bishops Corson and 
Welch of the Methodist Church, Dr. 
Daniel Poling, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, and Congressman Walter Judd. 

It is hoped that many leaders in 
our own church’ will join in this 
protest and take steps to oppose the 


present leadership of the National 
Council. 


—The Editors 
Dear Friend: 


On November 2lst, in Cleveland, 
delegates to a World Order Study Con- 
ference, sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., voted unanimously in support 
of a Resolution favoring our country’s 
recognition of the Communist Regime 
in China and its admission to the 
United Nations. The press in this coun- 
try and, in particular, abroad reported 
this Resolution widely as an indication 
of the sentiments of the American Prot- 
estant community. 

Needless to say these reports caused 
dismay among our allies in Asia who 
have valiantly withstood Communist 
pressures and aggression and who count 
on the people of our country to stand 
with them. Even more heartbreaking 
must be the effect on the millions of 
Chinese living under Communist slav- 
ery, many of them our fellow Protest- 
ants, when they read the reports of 
this Resolution in their communist- 
controlled press. 

We firmly believe that the action 
taken in Cleveland does not represent 
the thinking of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American Protestants, clergy 
and lay. We believe that it must be 
taken as merely the point of view of 
those delegates who voted for it. Fur- 
ther, we believe that this action is in- 
consistent not only with the standards 
of the United Nations but also with the 
clear principles of morality and Chris- 
tian faith. 

In passing this Resolution, not a 
word was mentioned about the relent- 
less drive toward atheism conducted 
by the Communist masters of the 
Chinese Mainland; about the Peiping 
regime’s continued pogroms which have 
slaughtered millions of the Chinese 
people; about Red China’s torture and 
imprisonment of Protestants and other 
religious martyrs; about the continued 
imprisonment of young American serv- 
icemen; about its continued and open 
aggressive actions against its neighbors 
and our own country; and its defiance 
of the U.N. 

We believe it is important to set the 
record straight and to show the world 
where the American Protestant com- 
munity stands. It is in this belief that 
we are sending this letter to you and 
to other Protestant clergymen of all 
denominations with an urgent request 
that you make your individual point 
of view known on two simple and yet 
paramount questions: 

(a) Do you favor recognition of 

Communist China by the United 
States? 
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(b) Do you favor the admission of 
Communist China to the United 
Nations? 

We urge that you complete the en- 
closed form as soon as possible and re- 
turn it to us with an indication of your 
sentiment. We hope that you will join 
thousands of other clergymen through- 
out the country in registering your 
opposition to any actions which would 
betray the people of China, our allies 
and the basic tenets of our Christian 


morality. We look forward to hearing 


from you by return mail. 
Sincerely, 
Frep P. Corson 
A. PoLinc 
Wa ter H. Jupp 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
HERBERT WELCH 


me 34 


DOLLARS FOR DEFENSE 


The contributions to “Dollars for De- 
fense” enable our Committee to distribute 
patriotic literature to those who in future 
years must defend the “freedom and 
justice” guaranteed to us by our Founding 
Fathers. 

Our gratitude is expressed to the follow- 
ing: 

ALABAMA 
d’Iberville Chapter—$1.00 


CONNECTICUT 
Agnes Dickinson Lee 
Eunice Dennie Burr Chapter—$5.00 aun 
Lucretia Shaw Chapter—$2.00 
Phoebe Humphrey Chapter—$1.00 
Sarah Whitman Hooker Chapter—$1.00 
Mrs. C. Edwin Carlson—$3.00 pte 


FLORIDA 


Captain Alexander Quarrier 


$2.00 
Cary Cox Chapter—$3.00 
Everglades Chapter—$5.00 
Francis Broward Chapter—$10.00 
Major Francis Langhorne Dade Chapter 

—$2.50 
Myakka Chapter—$2.00 
Orlando Chapter—$5.00 
Osceola Chapter—$5.00 
Patriots Chapter—$1.00 
Sara De Soto Chapter—$5. 00 
Suwannee Chapter—$2.00 
Tomoka Chapter—$2.00 


GEORGIA 
Augusta Chapter—$2.50 


ILLINOIS 


Alliance Chapter—$10.00 
Barbara Standish Chapter—$1.00 00 
Captain John Whistler Chapter—$2.00 
Des Plaines Valley Chapter—$5.00 
Dewalt Mechlin Chapter—$25.00 
Fort Armstrong Chapter—$2.00 
Kaskaskia Chapter—$3.00 
Madam Rachel Edgar Chapter—$2.00 
Morrison Chapter—$15.00 


Park Ridge Chapter—$2236 = 


Rockford Chapter—$15.00 
Samuel Elder Chapter—$1.00 __ 
Springfield Chapter—$25.00 
Mrs. Edward W. Wilson—$3.00 
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Kentucky 


INDIANA 


Charles Carroll Chapter—$1.00 

Colonel Augustin de La Balme Chapter 
—$1.00 

General Francis Marion Chapter—$1.00 

James Hill Chapter—$1. 

Kentland Chapter—$1.00 _ 


Iowa 


Abigail Adams Chapter—$5.00 
Ashley Chapter—$3.00 
Candle-Stick Chapter—$5.00 
Council Bluffs Chapter—$2.00 
Francis Shaw Chapter—$5.00 
Hannah Caldwell Chapter—$4.00 a 
James McElwee Chapter—$4.00 

Ladies of the Lake Chapter—$1.00 

Log Cabin Chapter—$1.00 
Marion Linn Chapter—$2.00 
Marshalltown Chapter—$1.00 
Mary Ball Washington Chapter—$25.00_ 
Mason City Chapter—$2.00 
Onawa Chapter—$5.00 
Priscilla Alden Chapter—$1.00 
Sac City Chapter—$1.00 
Shenandoah Chapter—$5.00 


KANSAS 

Atchison Chapter—$1.00 => 

Betty Washington Chapter—$10,00 

Captain Jesse Leavenworth Chapter— 
gift of Mrs. John Feller and Mrs. J. O. 
Fisher—$10.00 

Isabella Weldin Chapter—$5.00 

Jane Dean Coffey Chapter—$2.00 _ 

John Haupt Chapter—$1.00 

Martha Vail Chapter—$5.00 

Newton Chapter—$2.00 

Olathe Chapter—$1.25 


Hart Chapter—$2.00 
Hazard Chapter—$1.50 


LOUISIANA 


Halimah Chapter—$20.00 
Julien Poydras Chapter—$2. 00 
Moses Shelby Chapter—$9.52 
St. Denis Chapter—$24.06 
Vieux Carre Chapter—$4.00 


MARYLAND 

Brigadier General Rezin Beall Chapter— 
$5.00, 

Chevy Chase Chapter—$8.00 

Erasmus Perry Chapter—$1.00 

Governor William Paca Chapter—$5.00 

Major Samuel Turbett Wright Chapter— 
$3.00 

Samuel Chase Chapter—$1.00 

Washington-Custis Chapter—$5.00 

Mrs. Tacy N. Campbell—$5.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 
General William Shepard Chapter—$5.00 
Margery Morton Chapter—$1.00 
Warren and Prescott Chapter—$2.00 


MICHIGAN 


Elizabeth Cass Chapter—$2.00 

Fort Pontchartrain Chapter—$5.00 
Lansing Chapter—$5.00 

River Wabwaysin Chapter—$1.00 
Sarah Caswell Angell Chapter—$10.00 
Shiawassee Chapter—$1.00 


MINNESOTA 


General Henry Hastings Sibley Chapter 
—$5.00 


Missouri 


NEVADA 


New HAMPSHIRE 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New 


OHIO 


OREGON 


MISsSISSIPPI 


Amite River Chapter—$1.00 

Ashmead Chapter—gift of Mrs. L. C. 
Dick—$5.00 

Biloxi Chapter—$5.00 

Fort Rosalie Chapter—gift of Mrs. Paul- 
ine McQueen—$5.00 

Judith Robinson Chapter—$3.00 

Mississippi Delta Chapter—$10.00 

Ralph Humphreys Chapter—$10.00 


Allen-Morton-Watkins Chapter—$9.25 
Bowling Green Chapter—$1.00 
Cornelia Greene Chapter—$10.00 
Elizabeth Benton Chapter—$5.00 
King’s Highway Chapter—$1.00 _ 
Rhoda Fairchild Chapter—$5.00 _ 
Webster Groves Chapter—$2.00 


Francisco Garcés Chapter—$10.00 


Anna Stickney Chapter—$2.00 
Colonel Samuel Ashley Chapter—$3.00 


Beacon Fire Chapter—$2.00 
Camp Middlebrook Chapter—$5.00 
General Lafayette Chapter—$10.00 
Greenwich Tea Burning 
Hannah Arnett Chapter—$1.00 4 
Jemima Cundict Chapter—$1.00 
Old Topanemus Chapter—$25.00 
Penelope Hart Chapter—$2.00 
Saddle River Chapter—$5.00 
Tennent Chapter—$10.00 
Westfield Chapter—$10.00 


Coronado Chapter—$2.00 


Battle Pass Chapter—$2.00 

Captain Christian Brown Chapter—$2.00° 

Colonel Aaron Ogden Chapter—$10.00 _ 

Gansevoort Chapter—$2.00 

General John Williams Chapter—$1.00 _ 

General Nathaniel Woodhull Chapter— 
$10.00 

Go-won-go Chapter—$2.00 

Hoosac-Walloomsac Chapter—$1.00 

Jamestown Chapter—$1.00 

Katharine Pratt Horton Buffalo Chapter 
—$8.90 

Larchmont Chapter—$15.00 

LeRay de Chaumont Chapter—$3.43 

Major Jonathan Lawrence Chapter— _ 
$2.00 

Major Thomas Wickes Chapter—$18.00 — 

Matinecock Chapter—$10.00 

North Riding Chapter—$10.00 

On-ti-ora Chapter—$5.00 

Saghtekoos Chapter—$5.00 

Schenectada Chapter—$5.00 

Washington Heights Chapter—$10.00 

White Plains Chapter—$10.00 


Ann Simpson Davis Chapter—$5.00 

Coppacaw Chapter—$1.00 

Cuyahoga Portage Chapter—gift of Mrs. 
M. M. Harrison—$8.00 


Portland Chapter—$1.00 
Willamette Chapter—$1.00 


(Continued on page 518) 
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Te New York State Year of 
History, 1959, challenges local 
communities to refresh their memo- 
ries. Originally conceived as a joint 
celebration of the Hudson and Cham- 
plain discoveries of 1609, it has been 
broadened to include an historical 
renewal of the vital traditions of all 
portions of the Empire State. 

By joint action the Governor and 
the Legislature have created a Tem- 
porary State Commission of Historic 
Observances to coordinate the year’s 
celebrations. It has stimulated the 
organization of regional and county 
committees to assume charge of local 
ceremonies. 

Spectacular pageants will mark the 
anniversaries of Samuel de Cham- 
plain’s discovery of the lake that now 
bears his name and Henry Hudson’s 
first voyage up the river which simi- 
larly honors his memory. These 
events of July and September, 1609, 
opened a fertile region which later 
became the great State of New York. 

Of course territorial explorations 
did not stop with these twin discov- 
eries. Etienne Brule made his soli- 
tary journey through western New 
York in 1615, and La Salle followed 
him approximately a half century 
later. Missionaries and traders vied 
for the honor of opening new dis- 
tricts, and rival military leaders 
established forts at key points, nota- 
bly on the Niagara River. 

The Year of History honors these 
courageous éxplorers and also the 
venturesome pioneers who followed 
and built a civilization in their wake. 

The colonists who slowly moved 
up. the Hudson and the Mohawk dur- 
ing the 18th century were but the 
first of a host of migrants who left 
their footprints on the State’s history. 
Some of them performed memorable 
deeds of valor during the Revolu- 
tion. Others a few years later built 
the first steamboats and launched 
them on the Hudson and the Great 
Lakes. Still others built the Erie 
Canal and later the railroads which 
together provided easy trade routes 


into the West and forged stout eco- 
nomic ties that bound this great na- 
tion into a durable Union. 

We celebrate the leaders of these 
major developments and also the 
more modest pioneers who planted 
settlements throughout the length and 
breadth of this State. They cleared 
the land and built not only homes 
and taverns and stores, but also 
schools and churches. They organ- 
ized counties and established villages, 
some of which grew into thriving 
cities. They founded academies and 
colleges and other institutions of cul- 
tural significance. A few of them 
started new religious and social 
movements that have become basic 
aspects of the life we live today. 

These are some of the memorable 
events we commemorate in this Year 
of History. Each community will re- 
veal something of its present as well 
as its past by the character of its 
celebration. 

Thus Rochester, enjoying a new 
burst of civic vitality, will pause to 
commemorate the adoption of its 
first city charter in 1834. The City 
Council will celebrate its 125th anni- 
versary with a special ceremony early 
in June, and the city schools will 
honor the occasion with an historical 
program at Highland Park bowl. 

Numerous public institutions will 
join in these commemorations. The 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
plans a joint citation of the city and 
of the Democrat & Chronicle, which 
also had its start 125 years ago. The 
Landmark Society of Western New 
York will open the historic mansion 
of Jonathan Child, first mayor of 
Rochester, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Special exhibits there and 
at the city’s other historic houses 
and museums will help to revive our 
memory of Rochester’s early years. 

The Monroe County Committee, 
headed by Arch Merrill, is coordi- 
nating these and other programs. It 
is considering a plan to sponsor a 
series of bus tours to historic sites 
in the city and also a daily boat tour 


+ 


By Blake McKelvey 


on the canal. It has indorsed the 
plans of a local group to move a 
century-old district school house to 
a new site on the Thruway, where 
it will serve the traveling public 
as an historic and regional informa- 
tion center for the entire Genesee 
County. 

Each town and county has distinc- 
tive memories to refresh. Buffalo, 
eager to project its great shipping 
traditions into the era of the Seaway, 
can celebrate an early triumph in 
that field. Syracuse, with a variety 
of traditions to choose from, may 
focus on the Erie Canal which gave 
the town its commercial character. 
Wayne County can honor the hills 
and hamlets held sacred in many 
parts of the world. Ontario County 
can choose between its great land 
company promotors, Oliver Phelps 
and Charles Williamson, and its na- 
tional postmasters, the Grangers. 
Seneca County can celebrate a coterie 
of dedicated women who launched 
the movement which ultimately won 
political equality for their sex. 

Wyoming and Livingston among 
other counties can pick from a host 
of local traditions to find the one 
most fitting for celebration this year. 
Genesee County, because of its Hol- 
land Land Company origins, might 
well schedule a performance by the 
Netherlands National Band of the 
Salvation Army which is due to play 
a concert tour in the lower Hudson 
valley early in May and to visit Buf- 
falo later that month. 

These and other plans for the State 
Year of History celebrations were 
discussed at a regional meeting of 
the State Commission on Historic 
Observances at Buffalo on January 
29. Committee members from West- 
ern New York counties and other 
leaders of local historical groups at- 
tended its sessions at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo. 

Each celebration, if properly 
planned and promoted, will add to 
the pageantry of the State Year of 

(Continued on page 538) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Lo. Sixty-second Annual Conference 
of the Pennsylvania State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
was held at the Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, November 10-12, 1958, with 
Mrs. Allen L. Baker, State Regent, 
presiding at all sessions and with the 
50 chapters in the Eastern District as 
hostesses, Mrs. Floyd K. Marotte, Direc- 
tor, Chairman of the Conference. 

A summary of the year’s activities 
climaxing the accomplishments of the 
3-year administration under the able 
and gracious leadership of Mrs. Baker; 
challenging and inspirational addresses 
by the guest speakers; splendid fellow- 
ship enhanced by the friendliness of 
a number of honor guests; and the 
election of officers to serve the State 
Society for the next triennium were 
the highlights of the Conference. 

That the State project undertaken 
3 years ago in honor of the State Re- 
gent (remodeling of a dormitory at 
Bacone College) is completed was a 
matter of pride; for Poloke-Bosen Hall 
and a similar dormitory, Walter-Starr, 
now stand a tribute in her honor, ready 
to house the Indian students. 

Mrs. Ray Laverne Erb, National 
Chairman, National Defense Commit- 
tee, in a stirring address punctuated 
with admonitions to “action” and 
“work” and “courage” on The Ram- 
parts of Freedom pointed out that our 
great Constitution is the bulwark of 
our freedom if we only know how to 
support and keep it. 

Mrs. Ashmead White, National Chair- 
man, Congress Program Committee, 
talking on the Responsibility for Citi- 
zenship, pointed out that the real 
strength of our country lies in the 
quality of its citizenship and the na- 
tional character of its people and that 
its citizenship has its basis in the home 
and family, is fostered by religion, and 
is directed by education. A framework 
for fostering good citizenship is already 
set up for the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Mrs. White said, in 
our committee system, and it is ours to 
be tireless missionaries for American- 
ism and better citizenship. 

Salom Rizk, Syrian born and author 
of Syrian Yankee, in a patriotic appeal 
entitled “America Is More Than a 
Country” set forth that America is 
more than a great, colossal nation; it 
is a vindication of all the hopes and 
prayers and fears of good men every- 
where; it is the proving ground for 
the future democratic world-republic- 
to-be when the whole world becomes 
an America and all men everywhere are 
free. 
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State Activities. 


The Hon. Maurice K. Goddard, Sec- 


retary of the Department of Forests’ 


and Waters, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, in a talk on Land, Water, 
and People, urged the need for a 
planned use of our land; and citing 
the injunction to the Hebrews in Isaiah 
that has been too long unheeded— 
“Woe unto them that join house to 
house and field to field until there is 
no place”—affirmed that conservation 
is the key to the safety and prosperity 
of America and of the people of the 
world for all time to come. 

Other honor guests at the Confer- 
ence who brought inspiring greetings 
were: Mrs. Harold E. Erb, Recording 
Secretary General; Mrs. Herbert Pat- 
terson, Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral; Miss Faustine Dennis, Treasurer 
General; Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, past 
Vice President General from Mary- 
land; Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Jr., 
State Regent from New York; Mrs. 
Lyle L. Howland, National Chairman, 
Approved Schools Committee; Mrs. 
Thomas Burchett, National Chairman, 
Press Relations Committee; Miss Mar- 
ian Ivan Burns, State Director, North- 
eastern District, Ohio; and Mrs. 
Rudolph Novak, State Regent of New 
Jersey. 

The spirit of the Conference was 
expressed in passing such resolutions 
as the one that urged the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to enact a “right-to-work” 
law; and another asking Congress to 
pass laws limiting the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court; and 
another expressing a determination 
that International Communism must be 
destroyed. 

An impressive Memorial Service in 
historic Christ Church conducted by 
the State Regent and Mrs. Hamilton 
R. Disston, State Chaplain, paid tribute 
to 295 departed members, including 
two past State officers, Miss Eleanor 
Wilson, past State Chaplain, and Mrs. 
William Coleman, past Central Direc- 
tor. 

Among the social functions was a 
beautifully appointed tea at the Powell 
House in old Philadelphia, given by 
the Jeptha Abbot Chapter in honor of 
the State Vice Regent, Mrs. Joseph 
Vallery Wright. The affair was said 
to rival, in “elegance and distinction,” 
those in the same home in George 
Washington’s time. 

The pages and Juniors joined in a 
Dutch Treat supper honoring the 57 
pages attending the Conference and the 
13 Junior committees throughout the 
State who had attained the 100 per- 
cent goal set in the Junior-Eleven con- 
test for junior achievement. A break- 
fast was held by the Good Citizens 
Committee, of which Miss Calla Stahl- 


mann is State Chairman; and the 
Press Relations Committee, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Zoller, Chairman, were proud to 
have as a guest at their luncheon, 
Mrs. Thomas Burchett, National Chair- 
man of Press Relations. The State 
Officers’ Club and the Central North 
West and Central South West Regent’s 
clubs took advantage of the opportunity 
to hold social functions. 

By acclamation, Mrs. Allen Baker 
was elected Honorary State Regent, 
authorized by unanimous vote of the 
Conference, assuming her new posi- 
tion in April. The election of State 
officers for the ensuing triennium re- 
sulted as follows: Regent, Mrs. Joseph 
Vallery Wright; Vice Regent, Miss 
Charlotte Sayre; Chaplain, Mrs. Lewis 
Vance; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
George Walz; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles Cochran; Treasurer, 
Mrs. F. A. Paul Ziesmer; Historian, 
Mrs. Carl E. Glock; Librarian, Miss 
Helen Pearce; Eastern Director, Mrs. 
David Taylor; Central Director, Mrs. 
Theodore Zoller; Western Director, 
Mrs. Harold Russell. 

Official registration showed 461 in 
attendance, including members, dele- 
gates, and officers besides many attend- 
ing for special functions and for part 
time. 

JESSAMINE DEHAVEN LEWIS 
State Recording Secretary i 


WISCONSIN 


HE Sixty-third Annual State Con- 

ference of the Wisconsin Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
was held March 4, 5, 6, 1959, at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee, Wis. 
The hostess chapter was Lt. Nathan 
Hatch; the Regent, Mrs. Leonard Brill, 
serving as Conference Chairman. 

A luncheon was held in the English 
Room Wednesday noon for Chapter 
Regents and vice regents. The State 
Regent, Mrs. Austin C. Hayward, pre- 
sided at this informal meeting. She 
spoke on the advantages of the change 
in size of the D.A.R. Magazine and 
stressed the importance of having 
every member subscribe to the maga- 
zine. She called the attention of the 
members to the honor Dr. Gus Turbe- 
ville, President of our D.A.R. Approved 
School, Northland College, at Ashland, 
Wis., received in being chosen by the 
Jaycees as one of the ten outstanding 
young men in the country this year. 
Mrs. Frank L. Harris, Vice President 
General, spoke on behalf of the White 
ticket, and especially for Mrs. Austin 
C. Hayward, a candidate for Registrar 
General. 

The Memorial Service for 33 Wis- 
consin Daughters who have passed on 
since the last State Conference was 
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conducted by the State Chaplain, Mrs. 
John E. Dickinson, Wednesday after- 
noon, at 4:00 p.m. in the Loraine 
Room. Rev. Hansen Bergen offered the 
prayer, and the solo was sung by Mrs. 
Wilson Trueblood, Jr. 

The committee for the Wisconsin 
D.A.R. Restoration, Surgeon’s Quar- 
ters, at Portage, Wis., held a recep- 


_ tion Wednesday evening to which all 
_ Conference delegates and guests were 


invited. Fund-raising possibilities for 
the Curator’s Cottage at the Restora- 
tion were offered. 

The formal opening of the Confer- 
ence on the theme, The Fruits of Free- 
dom, took place Thursday morning at 
9:30 with the assembly call by a Boy 
Scout bugler. The processional fol- 
lowed, with the State Regent, State 
officers, Chapter regents, pages, and 
Flags. The Conference was called to 


_ order by the State Regent, Mrs. Austin 
_ (€. Hayward. The invocation was given 


by Rev. Hansen Bergen. The Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of America, the reading of the 
American’s Creed, and singing of two 


stanzas of the National Anthem fol- 
lowed in order. 


Greetings from Martin E. Schreiber, 
President of the Common Council of, 
as he said, “cosmopolitan Milwaukee,” 
were extended, and a cordial invitation 


_ given to members to visit the celebra- 
tion of the opening of the St. Lawrence 


Hatch Chapter. 


Seaway in the summer. Mrs. Leonard 
B. Brill, in welcoming the delegates, 
offered the services of her chapter 
members to the Conference. Mrs. Mar- 
tin C. Lipke, Regent from Wisconsin 
Rapids, responded by thanks for the 
hospitality offered by the Lt. Nathan 
Rev. Hansen Bergen 


brought greetings from the Wisconsin 


Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Mrs. Raymond T. LeMieux, State 
President of the Wisconsin Society, 
Children of the American Revolution, 


extended best wishes for the Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Vincent W. Koch brought 
the greetings from the Honorary State 


Regents. Mrs. Arthur C. Frick, First 


State Vice Regent, responded with 


thanks for all the kind wishes bestowed 
upon the Conference. Mrs. Willis 


_ Johnson, State Page Chairman, pre- 


sented her pages. 
The morning session concluded with 


reports of the State officers. 


The 12:00 o’clock luncheon was pre- 


_ sided over by the State Regent, Mrs. 


Austin C. Hayward. Mrs. Walter 


Klopp, Port Washington Chapter, sang 


a solo accompanied by Mrs. Julia 
Munster of the Port Washington Chap- 


ter. Mrs. Ashmead White, Chairman 


of Continental 


Congress Program, 


_ gpoke on The Responsibility of Citi- 
_ genship. She stressed the fact that 


young people should be taught good 
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citizenship. As the twig is bent so 
shall the tree lean. Homes should be 
more than a shelter, and schools should 
teach students to work. All that is 
necessary for the growth of evil is for 
good people to do nothing. Mrs. Henry 
S. Jones, State Chairman of National 
Defense, spoke briefly on the necessity 
of religious teaching for good govern- 
ment. She, also, urged members to 
use the national defense material. 

The afternoon meeting opened with 
nominations for State officers. The 
Conference voted to endorse Mrs. Ash- 
mead White and her associates for the 
coming election at Continental Con- 
gress. Mrs. E. A. Bruett of the Fond 
du Lac Chapter spoke for endorse- 
ment of Mrs. Austin C. Hayward as a 
candidate for Registrar General, which 
the Conference gave. The chapter re- 
gents gave their reports. 

The hostess chapter, Lt. Nathan 
Hatch, entertained with a reception in 
the Loraine Room for all those attend- 
ing the Conference from 5:30 to 6:30 
Thursday evening. 

The highlight of the Conference was 
the visit from our President General, 
Mrs. Frederic Alquin Groves, who came 
to us from the Minnesota State Con- 
ference. Mrs. Groves gave the banquet 
address on the subject Your Respon- 
sibility and Mine. She stressed the 
danger of apathy in people and said 
immunity is developed by a study of 
Communism, Know the Truth. D.A.R. 
members must be true to the principles 
on which our country was established. 
The Northland College Choir sang 
early American songs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Whitney of Chicago, Ill. pre- 
sented their Pageant of Flags. The 
colors were retired as the Conference 
accompanist, Mrs. Albert P. Papke, 
played the piano. 

There was an “Early Bird” breakfast 
in the Empire Room at 7:15. Miss 
Lynn Brussock, National Vice Chair- 
man of Junior Membership, presided. 
She introduced Miss Virginia Johnson, 
National Chairman of Junior Member- 
ship, who said that the D.A.R. is the 
greatest woman’s patriotic organiza- 
tion. We will interest young women 
in membership if they are given worth- 
while work. Miss Brussock spoke on 
the money-making projects of the Jun- 
iors. 

The Friday morning processional in- 
cluded the State Regent, honored 
guests, State officers, State Chairmen, 
Pages, and Flags. The State Regent 
presided at this meeting. Mrs. John 
E. Dickinson, State Chaplain, offered 
prayer, followed by the pledge of alle- 
giance. Reports of State Chairmen 
and special committees were given. The 
final report of the Credentials Com- 
mittee gave the Conference registration 
at 193. Mrs. Carl J. Kohler read the 


resolutions of her committee. All the 
resolutions were adopted by the Con- 
ference. 

The tellers reported the following 
State officers elected for a 3-year term: 
State Regent, Mrs. Arthur Clement 
Frick, Milwaukee. First Vice Regent, 
Mrs. Herman Henry Barker, Eau 
Claire. Second Vice Regent, Mrs. Or- 
ville Homan, Kenosha. Chaplain, Mrs. 
D. M. Wandschneider, Fort Atkinson. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Fannie Brit- 
telle, Barton. Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. O. B. Peters, Wauwatosa. Organ- 
izing Secretary, Mrs. Lester J. La- 
Mack, Racine. Treasurer, Mrs. Milton 
Pilling, Sheboygan. Registrar, Mrs. 
Joseph Lustig, Janesville. Historian, 
Mrs. Albert P. Graham, Neenah. Li- 
brarian, Miss Edith Matteson, Darien. 

The Conference closed with the 
Good Citizens luncheon in the Empire 
Room at 1:00 p.m., with Mrs. S. H. 
Ambrose, State Chairman of Good Citi- 
zens Committee, presiding. She intro- 
duced H. I. Peterson from the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Peterson, in his talk, 
emphasized the importance of right 
attitudes and ideals. These cannot be 
legislated but must be taught. It is 
the responsibility of the schools and 
patriotic organizations to do this. The 
President General, Mrs. Groves, 
awarded the Good Citizens pins to the 
winners. The girls were chosen from 
426 entries: Suzanne Spoden of White- 
fish Bay was third, Judith Emmons of 
Marinette was second, and Lynn Man- 
icke of Wausau first (absent). Mrs. 
Groves told the girls that no one can 
be a good citizen without trying. 

Mrs. H. H. Barker, State Historian, 
presented two sterling silver history 
medals—one to Robert Meetz of Port 
Washington for the winning scrapbook 
in American History, and the other to 
Bill Spring of Madison for the best 
essay in the State on Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Mrs. John E. Dickinson read the 
service for the installation of the new 
officers. 

The Conference closed with the 
hymn, Blest Be the Tie that Binds. 

ELIzABETH SOPER BARKER 
State Historian 


ATTENTION!!! 


Any Library or organization in need 
of back issues to complete their files, 
please contact Mrs. Martha W. Carter, 
Acting Gift and Exchange Librarian, 
University of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi. She has duplicates avail- 
able of Volumes 38 through 87. 
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John Wades Keyes (Athens, Ala.). 
As a memorial to Revolutionary soldier 
and Limestone County pioneer, John 
Faver, the chapter presented a bronze 
plaque to the 141-year-old Round Island 
Missionary Baptist Church on Browns- 
ferry road near Athens, August 20, 
1958, during the annual Associational 
meeting. The plaque was inscribed as 
follows: “Round Island Baptist Church, 
organized June 1817. Ground for the 
church and nearby cemetery given by 
John Faver, a soldier of the American 
Revolution. Placed by his descendants 
and John Wacdz Keyes Chapter D.A.R. 
1958.” 

John Faver was a native of Virginia 
and settled on a farm in Limestone 
County, Ga., over 100 years ago; his 
farm is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Felix Bates. Mr. Faver gave the 
land for the site of the Round Island 
church and the adjoining cemetery. 

The plaque was presented by mem- 
bers of the D.A.R. at the front of the 
church following dinner on the grounds. 
Mrs. I. V. Legg, Chaplain, gave the 
invocation at this special service, and 
the plaque was presented by Mrs. R. G. 
Clem, Regent, and was unveiled by 
Mrs. Robert Harper. The plaque was 
accepted in behalf of the church by 
Mrs. Clifford B. Zehner, a descendant 
of Mr. Faver. The Rev. Ray Green, 
pastor, pronounced the benediction. 

Erection of this plaque and a number 
of others in Limestone County was 
made possible through the work of the 
late Miss Mary Mason, who was recog- 
nized as an authority on local history 
and who originated the plan of erecting 
plaques to Limestone County pioneers. 

The following D.A.R. members were 
present: Mrs. R. B. Patton, Sr., Mrs. 
David U. Patton, Mrs. Lawson Draper, 
Mrs. Baylis Hightower, Mrs. Allen 
Beasley, Mrs. Greer Clem, Mrs. Joe 
Gentry, Mrs. I. V. Legg, Mrs. I. B. 
Krentzman, Mrs. Shellie Corder, Mrs. 
Buford Thompson, and Mrs. Herbert L. 
Hughes. 

Mellie A. Hughes 


Press Relations Chairman 


Saint Paul (St. Paul, Minn.). On 
August 11, 1958, St. Paul chapter dedi- 
®cated a bronze D.A.R. marker at the 
grave of Coralinn Buffam Works (Mrs. 
John) in Oakland Cemetery, St. Paul. 
Mrs. Works was the real granddaughter 
of Johnathan Wood, a patriot of the 
Revolution. She had the honor of being 
a granddaughter and a great-grand- 
daughter of Revolutionary patriots. 
Coralinn Works, née Buffam, was born 
on a farm near Westmorland, N. H., 
May 3, 1842. In the 1880’s she married 
John Works, and they took -up resi- 


with the CHAPTERS 


dence in St. Paul. She died in Febru. 
ary 1932. Her granddaughter, Mrs. 


Ermin Skipton, of St. Paul, is First Vice — 
Regent of the Minnesota Society, D.A.R. © 


(Left to right) Standing, Miss Nellie L. Sloan, 
Chapter Chaplain; Mrs. E. M. Skipton, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Works; Mrs. S. C. Watson, 
Chapter Regent; kneeling, Mrs. John A. Barr 
(Mary Lou Skipton) a great-granddaughter. 


Mrs. Stanley C. Watson, newly 
elected Regent of St. Paul Chapter, 
presided at the ceremonies. Miss Nellie 
L. Sloan, Chaplain, read the dedicatory 
prayer. Then Mrs. Watson paid a trib- 
ute to Mrs. Works. She said, in effect: 
“It is an appealing thought that we 
who carry the present responsibilities 
in our Society can, in a service like 
this, unite ourselves with the faithful 
workers who have laid down their tasks, 
and so carry on, to preserve the ideals 
of all the men and women who served 
our country with integrity and devotion 

. we are thankful for the joys of 
earthly companionships . . . we are 
especially thankful for this life of our 
associate, whose affections and interests 
were like our own... we are thankful 
for every good influence growing out of 
her life, which brings inspiration and 
courage to our generation and to the 
generations yet to be, and thus make 
effective the voice of this memorial.” 
In conclusion, The Lord’s Prayer was 
repeated in unison. 

State officers present were: Mrs. 
Stephen Brodwolf, Minneapolis, Re- 
gent, Minnesota Society; Mrs. E. M. 
Skipton, St. Paul, First Vice Regent; 
Mrs. Sidney D. Pidgeon, Minneapolis, 
Second Vice Regent; and Mrs. Geo. 
Braddock, Minneapolis, State Press 
Relations Chairman. Members of St. 
Paul Chapter and Daughters from other 
Twin Cities Chapters were also present. 
Many of Mrs. Works’ relatives were 
also in attendance, namely: Mr. and 
Mrs, E. M. Skipton, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Barr (Mary Lou 


Skipton), San Jose, Calif.; and their 
sons James and John, and twin daugh- 
ters, Nancy Elizabeth and Caroline 
Calvert; Mrs. John Works, Mrs. Fred 
Works, and a niece, Miss Jesse Simson, 
all of St. Paul. ; 
Minnetta A. Holmes _ 


Assiniboine (Havre, Mont.) for- 
mally dedicated a historical marker at 
Old Fort Assinniboine and presented it 
to the State of Montana, in whose name 
it was accepted on behalf of Gov. Hugo 
Aronson by Maj. Gen. S. H. Mitchell, 
Adjutant General of the Montana Na- 
tional Guard. The beautiful bronze tab- 
let, the gift of The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, is set in a huge, up- 
right block of granite, one of the four 
supports of the old fort water tower, 
and is enhanced by a graceful wall of 
native Montana rock and a cantilevered 
concrete seat; the whole was designed 
by architect Max E. Kuhr, a grandson 
of E. T. Broadwater, pioneer merchant 
at the Old Fort. On the bronze plate 
are the emblem of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and these words, 
vouched for by K. Ross Toole, of the 
Montana Historical Society: 

“Fort Assinniboine, guardian of Mon- 
tana’s frontier, was established by Act 
of Congress in May, 1878. Lt. Col. 
Brooks selected this high site on Beaver 
Creek and superintended the construc- 
tion of the Fort which took the name 
from the neighboring Assinniboine In- 
dian tribe. The infantry and cavalry 
detachments stationed here to hold off 
marauding Indians, including Sitting 
Bull’s hostile Sioux, never actually took 
part in a single engagement after Fort 
Assinniboine was completed, but this 
new post became one of four important 
forts nominally guarding the border. 
General Pershing, then a young lieu- 
tenant, served here in the 90’s. After 
the 10th Cavalry was ordered to Cuba 
in 1898, Fort Assinniboine was prac- 
tically abandoned and in 1911 Presi- 
dent Taft signed the bill which abol- 
ished the largest military installation in 
the United States.” 

The dedication program opened with 
the inspection of the Honor Guard of 
Company E of the Montana National 
Guard by General Mitchell, accom- 
panied by Capt. Harold Babcock. Fol- 
lowing the bugler’s Call to the Colors, 
the National Anthem was played. Mrs. 
G. R. Haglund, Assinniboine Chapter 
Chaplain, gave the invocation, and Miss 
Cooley Carruth, Chapter Regent, led 
the large assemblage in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. Alvin J. Lucke, son of 
Montana pioneers, presented an inter- 
esting description and detailed history 
of Old Fort Assinniboine, and Mrs. 
Max P. Kuhr, who was born at the fort 
and is the chairman of the D.A.R. 
Marker Committee, as well as a former 
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Regent, told the story of the Marker 


from the inception of the idea through 
the years taken to achieve this dream. 
Mrs. H. Earl Clack, former State Chair- 
man of Approved Schools, and local 
Regent, acknowledged by name our in- 
debtedness to many members of the 
community and State, after which Miss 
Carruth presented the Marker to Gen- 
eral Mitchell, who represented the State 
of Montana. The benediction by Mrs. 
Haglund and the playing of America 
closed the impressive program. 


Historical marker, Fort Assinniboine, near 
Havre, Mont. 


The members of Assinniboine Chap- 
ter have long desired to commemorate 
the bravery of the soliders and pioneers 
who manned the fort, have individually 
underwritten the cost of the actual con- 
struction of the distinctive setting, and 
have the gratifying reward of having 
presented for posterity a permanent 
and beautiful memorial to those who, 
stationed here in days of danger and 
loneliness, made real history. 

Mrs. L. E. Rhodes 
Honor Roll Chairman 


Washakie (Thermopolis, Wyo.). 
Quoting excerpts from writings and say- 
ings of Abraham Lincoln was a part of 
the program of the Chapter, as mem- 
bers met February 11, 1959, on the eve 
of Abraham Lincoln’s 150th birth an- 
niversary. After Mrs. H. P. Christian- 
sen, Regent, called the meeting to order 
and the opening ceremony was com- 
pleted, an official confirmation regard- 
ing our member, Mrs. Franklin Tal- 
mage, singing the Wyoming State song 
at Continental Congress April 23, 1959, 
was read. Mrs. Talmage announced 
that she planned to wear the Indian 
costume which’ she wears each year as 
she sings one of the leading roles in 
the Indian Pageant, Gift of the Waters, 
at Thermopolis, Wyo. 

A notice in the D.A.R. Magazine re- 
garding the celebrations of the sesqui- 
centennial year of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth was read, and members decided 
to bring quotations from his writings 
and talks to each meeting during the 
year, in his honor, and as a review of 
our American heritage. 

Mrs. T. E. Kuiper, Americanism 
Chairman, reported that she was in- 
vestigating persons eligible for the 
D.A.R. Americanism medal. She also 
brought to the meeting for members to 
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peruse copies of the D.A.R. Manual for 
Citizenship written in the English, 
Spanish, and German languages. Mem- 
bers voted to place copies of the Span- 
ish and English editions in the Hot 
Springs County High School library 
and copies of all in the Hot Springs 
County Carnegie Library. Several mem- 
bers ordered copies of the English edi- 
tion for their personal libraries, and 
Miss Ruth Fuller, past Chapter Regent, 
ordered a copy of the English edition 
to be placed in the Shoshoni, Wyo., 
school system. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Russell, chairman of 
the D.A.R. Good Citizens Committee, 
announced the State winner as Miss 
Lana K. Templeton, of Lusk, Wyo., and 
stated that our local winner was Miss 
Patricia Mikkelson, who, with her 
mother, would be presented at our April 
meeting. Her pin and certificate will 
be awarded to her on class day at the 
Hot Springs County High School. 

Mrs. William F. Virgin, Magazine 
Chairman, was asked to order two new 
D.A.R. Magazine subscriptions for 
members. 

As our National Defense Chairman 
was absent, our Chapter Regent, Mrs. 
Christiansen, reported for that commit- 
tee, and a panel discussion was held 
regarding national defense. 

It was announced that our Chapter 
was to be considered for the Gold 
Honor Roll. 


(Left to right) Seated—Mrs. Charles A. Gard- 
ner, Mrs. H. A. Robinson, Mrs. Wm. F. Virgin, 
and Mrs. J. H. Hassheider; standing—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Russell, Mrs. H. P. Christiansen 
(Chapter Regent), Mrs. Lyman B. Yonkee 
(State Regent), Mrs. T. E. Kuiper, Mrs. Dennis 
Tomes, and Mrs. J. |. Case. 


An outstanding review of the book, 
Bending the Twig, by Augustin G. 
Rudd, was given by Mrs. Wm. F. Vir- 
gin. It included a study of our school 
systems under the so-called “progessive” 
system of education. Particular atten- 
tion was brought to bear on the neglect 
of American History studies. Much of 
the book was startling to members, and 
particularly the basic reasons given for 
the progressive system, which would 
tend to discourage reliance on our form 
of government and discourage religious 
training of our children in any way. 

All present realized the importance 
of the impressions of our youth and 
their effect on the future of our country. 


As American citizens we must be dedi- 
cated to seeing that our youth learn 
about their great American heritage 
and know its importance to the past, 
to the present, and to the future. 
Mrs. Lyman B. Yonkee 
Press Chairman, Pro Tem. 


Alhambra-San Gabriel (San Ga- 
briel, Calif.) Members feeling highly 
honored in having the State Regent 
of California as one of their mem- 
bers, were proud to act as hostesses at 
a Reciprocity Tea at the San Gabriel 
Masonic Temple, October 25, 1958, 
feting Mrs. John J. Champieux and 
members of her Executive Board. 


(Left to right) Standing—Mrs. H. Parker Dun- 
lop, State Chaplain; Mrs. John J. Champieux, 
State Regent; Mrs. Charles R. Smith, State 
Organizing Secretary. Seated—Mrs. Robert E. 
Benson, Chapter Regent. 


Mrs. H. Parker Dunlop, State Chap- 
lain; Mrs. Charles R. Smith, State Or- 
ganizing Secretary; Mrs. Lester Mc- 
Kesson Powell, State Corresponding 
Secretary; and Mrs. J. Frederick 
Haines, State Treasurer, were among 
those present. 

We were also happy to greet Mrs. 
John Whittier Howe Hodge, Honorary 
Vice President General, and Mrs. O. 
George Cook, Honorary State Regent. 

Regents of all chapters in Southern 
California were included in the guest 
list, as were Honorary National and 
State officers and chairmen of State 
standing committees. Mrs. Robert E. 
Benson, Chapter Regent, introduced the 
special guests. 

About 250 members and guests en- 
joyed not only greeting the honorees, 
but also a delightful musical program 
arranged by Mrs. Harry H. Covington, 
American Music Chairman of the 
chapter. 

The theme of the year, The Fruits of 
Freedom, was beautifully and appro- 
priately carried out by the decorating 
committee headed by Miss Georgina 
Wolfradt. 

Frances Sawtelle 
Press Chairman 


Many Thanks! 


To the members who so generously re- 
sponded to the ad for D.A.R. Cook Books 
for archives in the Historian General’s 

ce. 
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Genealogical Source M. aterial 


(NOTE: All genealogical material and all queries to be published in the magazine should 
be addressed to National Chairman, Genealogical Records, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D Street, 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


At the present time marriage li- 
censes are required and birth and 
death have to be reported, so we are 
apt to forget this was not always 
the case. Particularly in connection 
with records of marriages the situa- 
tion can be most frustrating. Almost 
everyone who has attempted to trace 
a line of descent back as far as the 
Revolution has had the experience 
of searching in vain for record of 
a marriage. Continually the ques- 
tion is: “How can I find the record 
of the marriage of 

The first step is to ascertain 
whether there is in the possession of 
known relatives a family Bible. If 
not, then try to determine where the 
marriage took place. Once that is 
determined, the next step is to find 
out whether statewide record of mar- 
riages was kept at the time of the 
marriage, and if not whether county 
or town records of marriage were 
kept. There are several ways of do- 
ing this. One can consult books in 
the local library that may tell (ask 
the librarian, as books with such in- 
formation vary from State to State). 
One may look in such books as Kirk- 
ham’s Research in American Gene- 
alogy, or Everton’s Handy Book. Or 
one may write to the Department of 
Health of the State concerned and 
inquire. If no statewide record was 
kept then, write to the county clerk 
of the county concerned (in New 
England the town clerk of the town). 

However, in the vast majority of 
cases it will be found that no public 
records were kept before the last 75 
years, and in some instances, as late 
as a quarter of a century ago. So the 
next move is to look for church rec- 
ords. 

Here the problem gets complicated, 
for many churches did not officially 
keep records of marriages. Often the 
minister kept a personal record, 
which he carried with him from 
place to place. If such a record can 
be found, it should be preserved and 
made public, as frequently it records 
marriages in localities far distant 
from the one with which the minister 
is usually associated. 
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New Jersey finds old marriage book 
From New Jersey (Mrs. William 


A. Furman, State Chairman) comes 
a splendid idea. It is suggested that 
members attend auctions, sales, and 
“vendues” and look through the piles 
of old manuscripts and books. Fre- 
quently old Bibles containing family 
records are found. In such case 
sometimes permission to copy the 
record is given. If so, the copy 
should be done carefully, checked by 
another person if possible, and the 
person copying the record should 
make an affidavit as to the correct- 
ness of the copy, which then should 
be furnished to the State Chairman 
of Genealogical Records to be duly 
forwarded via the National Chair- 
man to the Library, and so pre- 
served, yet be available. 

If the Bible cannot be copied at 
the sale place, it should be bought if 
possible and later the above proce- 
dure followed. 

Absegami Chapter, New Jersey, 
has contributed through the Gene- 
alogical Records Committee a volume 
of 145 typed pages, all duly indexed 
and bound, copied from a notebook 
of “Marriage Records; Property of 
Rev. William Mullen, 1845” which 
was bought at a public auction. It 
lists approximately 800 marriages. 
The dates in it extend from 1845 to 
1891; only about 150 of them are 
before 1860. From 1845 to 1854, 
Mr. Mullen was evidently an itiner- 
ant minister (“circuit rider”) of the 
Methodist Church, for numerous 
localities are involved. 

As many of the marriages were in 
States other than New Jersey, and 
searchers for them might never think 
of looking in a New Jersey volume, 
the first 58 are printed below. 

James Maddux & Salley M. L. Gault, 


Maryland, Worcester County, Feb. 13th, 
1845. Fee $2.00. 

Isaac Ward & Zippora J. Nelson, Mary- 
land, Somerset Co., Aug. 24th, 1845. Fee 
$1.50. 

Smith H. Holland & Harriet Hudson, 
Maryland, Somerset County, Aug. 25th, 
1845. Fee $2.00. 

William D. Lankford & Mary Jane Hol- 


land, Maryland, Somerset County, Nov. 
13th, 1845. Fee $2.00. 

John T. Waller & Elizabeth Baily, Mary- 
land, Somerset County, Nov. 18th, 1845. 
Fee $3.00. 

William Dorsey & Elizabeth M. Maddux, 
Maryland, Somerset County, Dec. 3rd, 1845. 
Fee $3.00. 

William T. Tull & Eleanor P. Stewart, 
Maryland, Somerset County, Dec. 11th, 
1845. Fee $4.00. 

Thomas H. Handy & Ritta M. Wilson, 
Maryland, Somerset County, Dec. 17th, 
1846. Fee $3.00. 

Littleton Whittington & Hannah A. 
Handy, Maryland, Somerset County, Dec. 
24th, 1846. Fee $3.00. 

Albert R. Horsey & Leah Somers, Mary- 
land, Somerset County, Jan. 13th, 1847. 
Fee $3.00. 

James Harmon & Matilda Francis Har- 
mon, Delaware, Sussex County, Feb. 3rd, 
1848. Fee $2.00. 

Simon Tunnel & Flora Truitt, Delaware, 
Sussex County, April 10th, 1849. Fee 
00.00. 

Major Parker & Sabra Stevens, Va., 
Aack. County, Nov. 24, 1849. Fee $2.00. 

Southey Miles & Christianna Roach, 
Maryland, Somerset Co., Oct. 15th, 1846, 
Fee $5.00. 

Travers Cullin & Jemima Bird, Mary- 
land, Somerset County, Jan. 16th, 1847. 
Fee $2.50. 

Thomas L. Coullron & Elizabeth M. 
Adams, Maryland, Somerset County, Feb. 
llth, 1847. Fee $5.00. 

William Rogers & Betharey Long, Dela- 
ware, Sussex, Oct. 10, 1847. Fee $1.50. 

Jacob Crampfield & Eleanor Pusey, Dela- 
ware, Sussex, Oct. 13th, 1847. Fee $2.50. 

James C. Dunning & Adaline B. Ingram, 
Delaware, Sussex, Nov. 25th, 1847. Fee 
$5.00. 

Clement W. Lofland & Sophia Cullin, 
Delaware, Sussex, Dec. 22nd, 1847. Fee 
$2.00. 

Isaac Moore & Sarah Emeline Marvell, 
Delaware, Sussex, Dec. 30th, 1847. Fee 
$5.00. 

James K. Townsend & Elizabeth A. West, 
Delaware, Sussex, Jan. 6th, 1848. Fee 
$2.50. 

Ezekiel C. Williams & Eleanor J. Miller, 
Delaware, Sussex, Jan. 12th, 1848. Fee 
$5.00. 

William M. Adkins & Sarah Jefferson, 
Delaware, Sussex, Jan. 13th, 1848. Fee 
$2.00. 

Thomas S. Simpler & Elizabeth M. Mur- 
ray, Delaware, Sussex, March 16th, 1848. 
Fee $1.50. 

Married on the Bay, quite a novelty, Chesa- 
peake Bay 

John Crockett & Sarah Phillips, Mary- 
land, on boat, May 23, 1848. Fee $2.00. 

Haywood Keaton & Margaret Belot, Va., 
Accomack, Dec. 20th, 1848. Fee $2.00. 

Zophas Smith & Mary Russel, Va., Ac- 
comack County, Dec. 20, 1848. Fee $2.00. 

Charles Parker & Margaret D. Russel, 
Va., Accomack County, Dec. 27th, 1848. 
Fee $2.00. 

William Killman & Jane Taylor, Va., 
Accomack County, Aug. 4th, 1848. Fee 
$2.00. 

Samuel Phillips & Mary Barnes, Va., 
Accomack County, Aug. 4th, 1849. Fee 
$2.00. 
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_ Alfred L. Robertson & Emeline S. An- 
_derson, Maryland, Worc. Sept. 13th, 1849. 
Fee $5.00. Married at the Hotel in Snow- 
hill. 

Levin D. Lewis & Mary Ann Melson, 
Va., Accomack County, Dec. 20th, 1849. 
Fee $2.50. 

Joseph M. Feddeman & Sarah Godwin, 
Va., Accomack County, March 6th, 1850. 
Fee $3.00. 

John Shibe & Rachel A. Dingee, Pa., 


Phila, May 23rd, 1850. Fee $3.00. 


wits 


- William Ernest & Louisa Mann, Pa., 
Phila., July 4th, 1850. Fee $5.00. 

Aaron Levins & Mary Ann Woodward, 
-Pa., Phila County, Oct. 13th, 1850. Fee 
$2.00. 

_ James Kennedy & Catharine McNeiling, 
-Pa., Phila. County, Nov. 17th, 1850. Fee 
$5.00. 
Thomas Johnson & Elizabeth Foreman, 
-Pa., Phila County, Jan. 24th 1851. Fee 
00.50. 

Samuel Sargebal & Rebecca Campbel, 
Pa., Phila County, Feb. 3rd, 1851. Fee 
$1.50. 

_ Charles Hornsby & Anna Taylor, Pa., 
Phila County, Feb. 5th, 1851. Fee $2.50. 

John Etley & Hester Kerbaugh, Penn. 

Phila County, Feb. 19th, 1851. Fee $5.00. 


Penn., Phila County, May 15th, 1851. Fee 
$5.00. 

_ Nicholas E. Johnson & Lazetta Brown, 
Penn., Phila County, June 13th, 1851. Fee 
$2.50. 

Tsaac M. Graham & Ruth Shaw, Pa., 
Phil. County, June 29th, 1851. Fee $2.50. 
- Geo. W. Drake & Cornelia M. Stevens, 
Pa., Phil County, June 29th, 1851. Fee 
$2.50. 

John Lindsey & Eliz» Whitson, Pa., 
Chec. Co., Dec. 23rd, 1851. Fee $2.50. 

_ Robert Boyd & Margaret G. Hay, Pa., 
Spring G. Phila County, Feb. 24th, 1852. 
Fee $5.00. 

_ Frederick A. Steiner & Mary L. Hazlet, 
Pa., Phila. County, March 2nd, 1852. Fee 
$5.00. 

_ Henry Steiner & Mary Ann Stanley, Pa., 
Germ", March 14th, 1852. Fee $5.00. 

_ Benjamin Schofield & Catherine Leonard, 
Pa., Phil County, March 22nd, 1852. Fee 
$5.00. 

John Crompton of Pa., Phila. City, and 
Ann Neal of Delaware, Newcastle, August 
16th, 1852. Fee $5.00. 

James Trimble & Eliza M. Orr, Del., 
Newcastle Co., Oct. 5th, 1852. Fee $5.00. 
Chester Station, April 1854, Pa. 

Robert S. Taylor & Martha E. Holt, Pa., 
Del. Co., April 2nd, 1854. Fee $5.00. 
Lett E. Rice & Catharine Jane Loyd, 
Del., N. Castle County, April 6th, 1854. 
Fee $5.00. 

_ Wm. M. Cloud & Sarah Ann Derrickson, 
Del, N. Castle County, April 9th, 1854. 
Fee $5.00. 

Elijah Ballard & Sarah Gubbet, Pa., Del. 
Co., April 27th, 1854. Fee $4.00. 

John C. McAnall (or McAnalt) & Mary 
A. Wheaton, Pa., Del. Co., May 3rd, 1854. 
Fee $4.00. 

In the later entries, nearly all in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he 
often adds interesting comments, as 
shown by the following extracts. 
July 2ist, 1864. Samuel W. Stowe & 
‘Margaret Sheer, both of Monroe St. bel. 


1855. 


2nd. He 21, she 18. Good looking couple. 
He seemed nerveless, she calm & pleased 
apparently. At 110 Almond St. Fee $2.00. 

July 27th, 1864. William Thomas Derby 
& Margaret Livingstone. He a Mariner of 
34, living on the Ocean nearly all the time. 
She 28, born in Boston, of 311 Monroe St., 
Phil. He was born in Liverpool. At 110 
Almond St. Fee $5.00. 

January 4th, 1877. Charles C. Taylor, 
butcher, of 1908 Penna. Ave., born in 
Phila., age 21, to Mary Ann Lechler, of 
1908 Penna. Ave., born in Chester Co., 
Pa., age 29. Fee $5.00. She a widow, has 
buried two husbands, with a home and 
some means. He without Father and with- 
out a home. 

November 27th, 1877. Theophilus B. 
Green, farmer of Woodstown, N. J., born 
in New Jersey, age 32, to Clara V. Viven, 
of 1340 Mt. Vernon St., born in Penna. 
age 21. Fee $1.00. Plain looking man, a 
widower. She, as they say, an orphan but 
evidently, as I discovered after the cere- 
mony, a person of some culture. 

This volume is a wonderful “find.” 


Members should watch for similar 
records. 
Contributed by Mrs. Helene Stetson Pratt, 


Charles H. Rhoads & Sarah Maxwell, oe Everglades Chapter, Florida. 


Clay Bible Record 


(In 1930, this Bible was in possession of 
Rev. and Mrs. Williams, of Russellville, 
Ky.) 

I, Archer Clay, was born February 26, 
1780 at 7 o’clock in the morning. Eliz- 
abeth High was born Dec. 20, 1785. Mar- 
ried Dec. 23, 1807. 

The children of Elizabeth and Archer 
Clay: 

Maria A. Clay was born October 24, 
1808. 

Sarah B. Clay was born May 20, 1810. 

Mary Ann Clay was born Dec. 9, 1811. 

Elizabeth I. Clay was born May 5, 1814. 

Docia W. Clay was born Mar. 31, 1820. 

Charity H. Clay was born Aug. 30, 1822. 

John W. Clay was born Sept. 15, 1825. 


Family Record of Capt. Theophilus 
Stetson of Kingston, Mass. 


Theophilus Stetson was born July 10, 
1742. 

Abigail Prince was born October 21, 
1747. 

Polly Stetson was born July 4, 1769 

George Stetson was born October 31, 
1770. 

James P. Stetson was born November 4, 
1772; died Jan. 26, 1857. 

Lydia P. Stetson was born December 18, 
1774; died 1819. 

Lewis Stetson was born November 4, 
1776. 

Thomas P. Stetson was born September 
14, 1779. 

Betsy Stetson was born August 24, 1781. 

Lucy Stetson was born August 24, 1784. 

Abigail Stetson was born April 2, 1788. 

Mahala Stetson was born June 27, 1790. 

John Stetson was born March 20, 1792. 


Family Record of Lewis Stetson 
of Portland, Maine 


Lewis Stetson was born in Kingston, 
Mass. November 4, 1776; Died May 8, 


Betsy Prince, his wife, was born August 
12, 1772; died January 1, 1819. 

Lewis Stetson, Jr., was born December 
18, 1806; died July 9, 1813. 

John Stetson was born November 14, 
1809; died June 2, 1828. 

Elizabeth G. Walker, the wife of Lewis 
Stetson, was born June 14, 1794; died 
April 18, 1860. 

Albion King Stetson was born Sept. 29, 
1824; died Sept. 27, 1825. 

Josiah Willis Seaver Stetson was born 
November 26, 1827; died Nov. 6, 1883. 

Elizabeth A. Stetson was born July 2, 
1829. 

Albus Rae Stetson was born July 5, 1831. 

Alba Josephine R. Stetson was born 
December 2, 1832. 

Nancy Maria Stetson was born June 25, 
1834; died Aug. 16, 1862. 

Lois Mathilda was born January 2, 
1839; died Sept. 29, 1870. 
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Queries 


well-Fields—want parents, ances., 
dates, and places of Maria Newell Fields 
and husband Geo. W. Field (s), both de- 
ceased by 1844, leaving orphaned ch. 
James A. Fields, then aged 2 yrs., who was 
raised by mother’s cousin John W. Newell, 
1809-97, and w. Phoebe Jones Newell. 
James Fields, d. 1922 in Florida. Will ex- 
change family data—Mrs. P. G. Russell, 
1315 Allegheny St., Jersey Shore, Pa. 

Sherwood—Want parents, ances., dates, 
and places of Nehemiah Sherwood and 
wife Mary and dau. Charlotte, who md. 
Ist — Snyder; 2d Andrew VanderZee abt. 
1826; 3d — Buckland, all believed to be 
from N. Y. State-——Mrs. J. A. Sohon, 469 
Palmetto Rd., Bridgeport 6, Conn. 

Hoover—Want wife’s maiden name and 
ch. (with dates and places) of John 
Hoover, b. 1787 or 1790, md. Rachel —. 
He was s. of Henry Hoover, b. 1765 Bed- 
ford Co., Pa., d. 1827—Mrs. Paul Y. 
Andrews, 2249 Eldred Ave., Cleveland 7, 
Ohio. 

Weaver-Phillips—Want parents, an- 
ces., dates, and places of: (1) Samuel 
Weaver, b. 1775, lived at Somerset, Mass., 
d. Feb. 5, 1843, md. Hannah Morrison, b. 
1775. (2) Isaac Phillips, md. Clarrisa 
Ann Record, Nov. 5, 1826 or 1828.—Mrs. 
Guy Smith, R.D. #, North East, Pa. 

Wigley - (Wighley) - Wisner - Wood - 
(Woods)—Want parents, ances., dates, 
and places of: (1) John Wigley, b. 1801 
S.C. (Dade Co., Ga., 1850 census lists him 
living with w. Polly and 8 ch. Is he the 
John Wigley who md. Polly Wisner, May 
25, 1825 Hall Co., Ga.?) (2) Stephen 
Wood (s) and w. Rachel, natives of Md., 
had son Amam (Amos), b. 1777 in Md., 
married Sarah Baker, dau. of David Baker 
in Ky.—Mrs. E. A. Pulliam, Box 45, 
Windon, Tex. 

Hyde—Want parents, dates, and places 
of William Hyde, b. Apr. 17, 1811, d. Dec. 
29, 1876, md. July 12, 1831, Elizabeth 
Bruce, dau. of Joel West and Dorcas (nee 
West) Bruce at Greenville, S.C.—Mrs. 
Byron G. Hyde, 3402 Highland Park 
Place, Memphis, Tenn. 

Hill-Stewart-Brown-Belman- Wilson- 
Royal—(1) Want parents, dates, and 
places of: (1) James Dacon Hill, b. abt. 
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1817 Hardin Co., Ill., md. abt. 1847, Pal- 
myra (Pauline) (maiden name needed), 
d. 1866 Pope Co., Ill. (2) Sarah Stewari, 
b. 1832 Ky. or Tenn., md. Knoxville, IIl., 
1865 William Allison, b. 1834, Ireland, d. 
1899 Monteagle, Tenn. Sarah d. 1902 
Tracy City, Tenn. (3) William Brown, b. 
1726, lived Frederick Co., Va., md. Han- 
nah Moon, b. 1729, dau. of Simon and 
Lawry Humphey Moon. (4) John Bel- 
man, d. 1740, went from Surry Co., Va., 
to Perquimans Co., N.C., md. 1687 Sarah 
Wilson, dau. of Robt. Wilson, d. 1696 
Perquimans Co., and w. Ann Blount. (5) 
Robert Wilson who prob. came to Va. 
1610-20. (6) Mary Royal, who md. Jere- 
miah Brown, had dau. Patience Brown md. 
Joshua Hadley of Chester Co., Pa.—Ray- 
mond Hill, 669 So. 6th St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Curtiss-Smith-Montgomery — _ (1) 
Want parents, dates, and places ef: (1) 
Amison Curtiss and w. Eunice, lived Vt., 
had son Waterman F. (b. Mass. or Vt.), 
md. Sylvia Cronkite, dau. of Jacob Cron- 
kite. (2) Sarah J. Smith, b. 1846 Nune- 
ley, Livingston Co., N.Y., md. Nov. 1866 
Osman J. Avery, b. Hartford, Conn., 1846, 
d. Feb. 1883, Vernon, Rockville Co., Conn. 
(3) James Montgomery, whose will prob. 
Garrand Co., Ky., July 1813, mentions “all 
my ch.” but names only 2, Stephen and 
Margaret; names and dates of other chil- 
dren wanted.—Mrs. M. L. Dunham, Route 
1, Box 11, Newberg, Oregon. 

Laing-(Lang)—Want parents, ances., 
nationality, dates, and places of James W. 
and Angus M. Laing. Did any Laings 
serve in Rev. War? Want inf. on the Laing 
family for history being compiled. When 
did they come to America?—Dauella S. 
Cowart, Glennville, Ga. 

Armacost-Boren-(Boring) — Want 
parents, ances., dates, and places of Chris- 
topher Armacost, d. Baltimore Co., Md., 
1782 and his w. Peggy Boren (Boring) .— 
Thelma Armagost, 4304 Euclid Blvd., 
Youngstown 12, Ohio. 

Shrove - (Shreve) - Lightfoot - Gilbert - 
Lightcap-(Leibgeb)—(1) Want parents, 
dates, and places of: (1) Samuel Shrove 
(Shreve), b. abt. 1786, d. 1868 Holmes 
Co., Ohio, and wife Mary Lightfoot. Came 
to Wayne Co. abt. 1821 from Fayette Co., 
Pa., where son Samuel Shreve, Jr., was b. 
1806. (2) Elizabeth Gilbert, b. 1813 Fay- 
ette Co., Pa., came to Stark Co., Ohio, 
with parents 1816 and husband Jacob 
Lightcap (Leibgeb).—Mrs. Ryall Kimber, 
Rd. 4, Wooster, Ohio. 

Johnson-( Johnston) — Want parents, 
desc., dates, and places of (1) Gilbert 
Johnson (Johnston), b. 1761, md. Phoebe 
Guonee: (2) James Johnson, b. 1763, md. 
Hester Secor; (3) William Johnson, b. 
1767, md. Abigal Dusenberry; (4) Robert 
Johnson, b. 1773, md. Dorcus Dusenberry. 
The family settled in Rockland Co., N.Y.— 
Constance F. Chamberlain, Tallman, N.Y. 

Whitaker—Want parents, ances., dates, 
and places of Eli Calvin Whitaker, b. 
(where?), N.C. 1820, md. Ist Emoline 
Davenport, 2d w. Kate Whitson, had 3d 
wife. Lived several years in Tenn., settled 
in Holly Springs, Miss., abt. 1845.—Mrs. 
Eli M. Whitaker, 857 Fairfield, Grenada, 
Miss. 

Scott-Coffey — Want parents, ances., 
places, and all dates of Sally Scott, who 
md. Reuben Coffey, b. 1759 Albemarle Co., 
Va., d. 1842 Wayne Co., Ky., lived Wilkes 
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and Burke Cos, N.C., 1779-1815.—Mrs. 

Harry E. Richmond, 136 East Avenue 37, 

Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
Head-Roberts—Want parents, dates, 


and places of James Head, b. (where?) , 


Va., abt. 176—, d. Carroll Co., Ga., Apr. 
23, 1848, and wife Margaret Roberts, b. 
177— (when?) and where in Va., d. Car- 
roll Co., Ga., 185— (when?), md. Feb. 
14, 1795, Oglethorpe Co., Ga.—Miss E. M. 
Wescott, 1733 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

Smith-Adsit—Want parents, dates, and 
places of Ezekiel Smith, b. Otsego Co., 
N.Y., 1807, d. near Marengo, Ill., 1873 
(?), and his wife, Altana Adsit, b. 1811, 
N.Y., d. 1893 (?), bur. Rosehill Ceme- 
tery, Chicago, Ill., md. in Cherry Valley, 
N.Y., 1829 (?).—Mrs. F. Burt Hulting, 107 
Spruce St., San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Pennington-McGonigal — Thomas 
Pennington, whose will was prob. Oct. 
1831 Wilmington, Ohio, moved to Ohio 
1813, had sons Joseph or Josephus, b. abt. 
1799, Isaac, b. in Pa. 1800, both lived in 
Clinton Co., Ohio, until deaths. Is this 
Thomas Pennington son of Thomas Pen- 
nington of Moorland, Philadelphia Co., Pa., 
and wife Joanna whose will was prob. Jan. 
28, 1777? Did he serve in Rev. War? 
Want parents (with Rev. service for fa- 
ther) dates, places, and wife’s name of 
Floyd McGonigal, b. Va., moved to Tenn., 
had dau. Sidney md. — Stubbs, d. 1905 
Hedrick, Iowa.—Miss Amy Noll, 607 East 
10th St., Des Moines, 16, Iowa. 

Price-Richards—Samuel Price, b. 1750, 
d. 1801, md. Ann Richards. He served in 
Rev. 1777. Want names of ch. and whom 
they md. with dates and places—Mrs. 
F. E. Erwin, 177 Gillette St., Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Francis-Winton—Want parents, dates, 
and places of: (1) David Francis, b. in 
Va., in Rutherford Co., N.C. in 1800, Cocke 
Co., Tenn., in 1850; whose son John Ed- 
ward Francis, md. Margerite Winton. 
(Was David son of Edward Francis of 
Augusta Co., Va.?) (2) Margerite Win- 
ton.—Mrs. A. E. Scott, Jr., 3809 Lamont 
St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Harrison - Utley - Thomas-Barnett-Le- 
Compte—Want parents, dates, and places 
of: (1) Elizabeth Harrison and husband 
Wm. Utley of Wake Forest, N.C. md. bef. 
or aft. Rev. War. When a child she was 
kidnapped by Indians but rescued by 
townspeople. (2) Rigby Thomas and w. 
Delilah Barnett of Md., md. 1795; she md. 
2d Joseph LeCompte of Castle Haven, Md. 
—Mrs. W. B. McKinstry, 493 St. Charles 
Rd. W., Elmhurst, 

Dillon—Want parents, dates, and places 
of Thomas Dillon of Goochland and Cum- 
berland Cos., Va., who d. 1744 and wife 
Mary, believed to have had son Henry, 
b. 1732, d. 1806 Campbell Co., Va., md. 
Mary Byrn and lived in Halifax and Camp- 
bell Cos., Va. Want date of md. and exact 
d. of death for Henry.—James A. Dillon, 
Jr., P.O. Box 563, McMinnville, Tenn. 

Jackson-Gardis-(Garris-Garrison) — 
(1) Want parents, dates, and places of 
Solomon Jackson, b. N.C. May 4, 1820, 
prob. Warren Co., and wife Patience Gar- 
dis (Garris-Garrison), b. prob. Warren 
Co., N.C., Mar. 31, 1821, lived Hancock 
Co., Ind., and are bur. McCordsville, Ind., 
cemetery. (2) Want names of ch. and 


wife with all dates and places for Solomon 
Jackson, b. Warren Co., N.C. Dec. 3, 1760, 
lived Rutherford Co., N.C. aft. Rev. War, 
moved to Ind. abt. 1819 or 1820, d. Scott 
Co., Ind., Oct. 1833.—Mrs. E. M. Rayborn, 
Box 97, Filer, Idaho. 

Pugh-De St Julien-Moore—(1) Want 
parents of: (1) Jesse Pugh, b. abt. 1732, 
Guilford Co., N.C., md. Elizabeth Stewart 
(Stuart), moved to Ga. where he served 
in Rev. (2) Ruth De St Julien, md. 
Elijah Pugh. (3) Jeremiah Benton Moore, 
b. 1829, lived in Dallas and Marengo Cos., 
Ala., md. Hannah Pugh of Clark Co., 
Ala.—Mrs. F. B. Moore, 215 N. Market 
St., Kokomo, Ind. 

Green-Ketcheem-Oliver-Stevens-Hee- 
ter-Keepers-Kernaghan-Totten-Mott — 
Want parents, with dates and places, of: 
(1) Calvin Green, b. 1757, d. Gaines, Or- 
leans Co., N.Y. 1853 (also name of wife 
and date of m.). (2) White Ketchum, b. 
Crowell, Vt., Mar. 6, 1802, also date of m. 
to Caroline Oliver). (3) David Stevens 
and w. Margaret Heeter, who had Post 
Office and store at Laidig, Pa. (also Rev. 
service.) (4) William G. Kernaghan who 
made high silk hats in Knox factory, N.Y. 
(5) Jonah Gleason Totten and Hester Mott 
from Tottenville, Staten Island. Also Rev. 
service. Want name of w. with dates of 
William Franklin Keepers from Fulton Co., 
Pa. (farm known as Wooden Bridge).— 
Mrs. Lloyd F. Green, 838 Woodland Ave., 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

Womack-Barry-Higgins-Mosby -Cox- 
Bates—Want parents, dates, and places of: 
(1) James Womack, b. 1791, and w. 
Elizabeth Barry, b. 1798 (had dau. b. 
Butler Co., Ky., 1822 and son Presley 
Barry Womack, b. Wayne Co., Ill., 1830). 
(2) William Higgins, b. Va., Sept. 7, 1770, 
and w. Mary (Polly) Mosby, md. Boone 
Co., Ky., March 1804 (she was prob. b. in 
N.C. 1781). Was Daniel Mosby s. of 
Hezekiah Mosby who md. Elizabeth Cox, 
and was Joseph Mosby s. of Jacob who md. 
Susannah Cox, both daus. of Nicholas Cox? 
Want inf. on Jonathan Bates and w. Eliz- 
abeth who came from Pa., to Lee Co., Va., 
owned land and buried there, near Rose 
Hill—Louise Bales Southwick, Waggoner, 
Ill. 

Gates-Groves-Davidson — Want par- 
ents, dates, and places of Michael Gates, 
b. 1776, Lancaster, Pa. (he went to Salis- 
bury, N.C. with parents when small). (2) 
Catherine Groves who md. Michael Gates, 
lived in Muhlenburg, Ky. (3) Samuel 
Davidson who md. Margaret Gates (b. 
1813).—Mrs. Myra Hodges, Girard, Ill. 

Butterworth — Benjamin Butterworth, 
Rev. Soldier, Bedford Co., Va., md. 1779 
Sarah Hoskins; d. 1801, leaving w. Sarah 
and 8 ch. named in will. It is believed 
Benjamin md. first Elizabeth — and had 
by her Isaac, b. 1767, d. 1851, Stephen, 
Jane, and Susan. Want full inf. on Ist w. 
and ch. of Benjamin Butterworth—W. V. 
Ball, 3314 Coquelin Terrace, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 
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is the mark of your Jun- 

ior Members! Throughout the 
ountry, State and Chapter Junior 
Membership Committees are active 


with or head many other chapter 
- committees. In fact 1,340 Juniors are 


serving as Chapter Regents; 442 
hold other Chapter offices. Ten Jun- 
ior Members have been elected to 
“State offices, while 43 have been 
selected as State chairmen! Far from 
being empty statistics, these figures 
are intended to indicate to some ex- 
“tent the participation of Junior Mem- 
bers in the entire D.A.R. program. 
_ Activity in National Defense and 
Approved Schools was reported as 
‘most interesting to the Junior Mem- 
bers. This is certainly a significant 
comment on their vital interest in 
the future of the United States and 
their realization of their own stake 
therein. 

_ Activity for the Helen Pouch 
Scholarship Fund, the only national 
_fund-requiring project of the com- 
‘mittee, is not the only project taken 
by Juniors. They have undertaken 
successfully many others at State 
and Chapter levels. 

Activity especially noteworthy is 
the Western Division project for St. 
_ Mary’s Indian School for Girls. Mrs. 
-M. Harrison Hartwell, National Vice 
Chairman for the division, has or- 
ganized a division-wide “shower” 
“for the school each of the last three 
years. The first was a toothbrush 
shower, with toothbrushes arriving 
from Juniors throughout the divi- 
sion. Next was a shower of good but 
used formals for the girls. This past 
year was devoted to sending books 
for the library. Books of every kind 
and description suitable for a high 


school library arrived. The pile was 
high and the enthusiasm higher! 

Activity was the watchword of the 
Michigan Juniors under the leader- 
ship of Miss Jean Perrett, State 
Chairman. They adopted as a three- 
year project soundproofing the mu- 
sic room at Kate Duncan Smith. 
Then they finished their three-year 
project in one year with the pro- 
ceeds of a fabulously successful 
theatre party. There was enough left 
from the proceeds of the party for 
a substantial contribution to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund, too! 
. Activity during the past three years 
in New York State has produced a 
band for Tamassee. At least $1,920 
worth of new and reconditioned in- 
struments are on their way to the 
school. It has been a noisy project, 
under the spirited direction of Mrs. 
Norman F. Draper, State Chairman. 
The first Junior State project under- 
taken in New York, it was completed 
on time and with the full blare of 
trumpets. 

Activity is inevitable in Pennsyl- 
vania, where pert, red-haired Mrs. 
Joseph O. Reese (State Chairman) 
has made even greasy machinery 
sound exciting. These active Juniors 
have made three yearly contributions 
of $1,800 each toward the purchase 
of equipment for the Mechanical 
Arts Building at Kate Duncan Smith. 
Much of this contribution is raised 
by the gaily profitable card parties 
held. This year, they will be in each 
district of the State for the first time. 

Activity in North Carolina is di- 
rected toward the medical scholar- 
ships provided at Crossnore by the 
North Carolina Juniors. Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Howard, their State Chair- 
man, has taken the inspiration and 
experience of paging to her State 
chairmanship. 

Activity is directed toward a local 


project by the Connecticut Junior 
Membership Committee. Miss Vir- 
ginia Marchant is State Chairman 
there, where the girls provide an an- 
nual scholarship of $200 within their 
own State. It is financed by assess- 
ments based on the number of Jun- 
iors. 

Activity in Indiana centered about 
three aluminum flagpoles for their 
State’s Flag of the United States of 
America, and State and D.A.R. ban- 
ners. Miss Laura Ann Rickes, State 
Chairman, directed this project. 

Activity centered around many 
Junior Bazaar booths at State con- 
ferences throughout the country. 
New York, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Iowa, Ohio, 
Colorado, and Kansas again held 
their long-successful conference ba- 
zaars. These sales feature handmade 
articles, candies, and the stationery 
that is widely sold by the committee. 
This year Virginia (Mrs. Winston 
Edwards, State Chairman), Oregon 
(Mrs. Robert W. Taylor, State 
Chairman), Montana (Mrs. W. Lyle 
Atkins, State Chairman), Wisconsin 
(Mrs. Thomas Cook, State Chair- 
man), New Mexico (Mrs. Jack F. 
Maddox, State Chairman), and 
Louisiana (Mrs. Oliver P. Lowery, 
State Chairman) have all joined the 
ranks by holding their first confer- 
ence bazaar! 

Activity in other States, including 
South Dakota, Illinois, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and New Hampshire, has been 
confined to conference sales of the 
stationery lines that the Committee 
offers for sale throughout the year. 

Activity for Junior Membership 
State projects; activity for the Helen 
Pouch Scholarship Fund; activity in 
every phase of D.A.R. work marks 
the Junior Membership Committee 
throughout the country. Activity! 
Activity! Activity! 


The first edition of Who’s Who of American Women, published early this year, con- 
tains biographies of two D.A.R. sisters from Maryland—Mrs. Edward James Sybert and 
Miss Mary-Margaret Day McIntyre. Both are members of Baltimore Chapter. Mrs. Sybert 
is a past State Senior President of the C.A.R. and had been State Magazine and Magazine 
Advertising Chairman. Miss McIntyre is Honorary Regent of Baltimore Chapter, as well 
as National Vice Chairman of the Radio and Television Committee. 
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COLORADO 


I October 1955 the eyes of the 
world were focused on Colorado, 
for at Fitzsimons Army Hospital the 
President of the United States lay 
stricken with a heart attack. High 
Government officials and reporters 
immediately rushed to Denver. Three 
years after his recovery, President 
Eisenhower was able to return again 
to the Centennial State. 

This was not the first time news 
from Colorado had electrified the 
world. In 1859 hundreds of excited 
people braved the hardships of travel, 
even from as far as England, because 
of one word—GOLD! Again, after 
World War II, thousands of service 
men who had been stationed at Lowry 
Air Force Base during the war years 
hurried back with their families to 
make Colorado their home. During 
1959 representatives from various 
foreign countries are honoring a 
State that has progressed mightily 
during the past 100 years. Colorado’s 
Marilyn Van Derbur, Miss America 
of 1958, is official hostess for the 
Centennial celebration. 

Mesa Verde National Park in 
southwestern Colorado marks the 
State’s oldest civilization. The period 
of the Basket Makers was from about 
the beginning of the Christian era 


by Dominga A. (Mrs. James M.) Kellett 


State Museum Chairman 


until 700 A.D. This is the largest 
region in the Nation set aside for 
the preservation of the works of pre- 
historic man. 

Spain’s claim to the entire western 
interior region of the country came 
with Coronado’s courageous expedi- 
tion in 1540. France claimed a large 
portion of this land through LaSalle 
in 1682. Sixteen flags had flown over 
the region before Colorado became 
the 38th State of the Union in 1876 
and was entitled to use the seven- 
teenth and present flag—Old Glory. 

In the southeastern part of the 
State once stood an adobe fort im- 
portant in history, adventure, and the 
development of Colorado. For 20 
years Bent’s Fort, constructed between 
1829 and 1833, stood as an oasis in 
the vast, untamed Southwest. In the 
1920’s this site was purchased by La 
Junta Chapter, D.A.R., and was 
deeded to the State Historical Soci- 
ety with the understanding that a 
replica of the fort would eventually 
be erected. A movement is being 
sponsored for the National Govern- 
ment to acquire the property. We 
believe some day this will be one of 
the most impressive museums of its 
type in the country. 


Colorado School of Mines at Gold- 
en is perhaps the most renowned 
mining school in the United States. 
The wealth of minerals in Colorado 
makes this school an excellent choice 
for potential mining engineers. Colo- 
rado University, Denver University, 
and Colorado State University boast 
increasing enrollments. 

Sugar beets and Rocky Ford can- 
taloupes are two of the many out- 
standing crops. Manufacturing, agri- 
culture, mining, and the tourist 
industry are listed in the order of 
their income. 

Denver has more Federal em- 
ployees, than any city outside the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The Air Force Finance 
Center and Bureau of Reclamation 
are located here. Denver’s Mint is 
the Nation’s second largest depository 
of gold. Nearby are the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (Rocky Flats), 
Boulder’s Bureau of Standards, and 
the Air Force Academy just north 
of Colorado Springs. 

Fifty peaks over 14,000 feet high 
and 13,000 miles of trout streams 
offer big game hunting, skiing and 
excellent fishing. 

Red Rocks amphitheater and the 
ancient Opera House in Central 
City are additionally glorified each 
summer with performances by Metro- 
politan Opera stars and other famous 
theatrical personages. 

Our cordial invitation is “Rush to 
the Rockies in 1959.” It is an out- 
standing year for Colorado and all 
its visitors. ® 


i Ge 27, 1869 * * * Just a date 
on the calendar, one might re- 
mark, what significance is connected 
with it? However, had a reader been 
present on that day and noted the 
interest of the slender young man of 
military bearing, who had just had 
his first view of the unbroken plain 
to the eastward of Pikes Peak, he 
would have better understood what 
that date was to mean to many thou- 
sands in after years. 

The young man was Gen. William 
J. Palmer, only a few years before 
a high ranking officer of the Union 
Army, and then in charge of con- 


MAY 1959 


Birth of a City 


struction for the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way; looking over the rich, undulat- 
ing valley he envisioned a city or 
colony to be located upon his dream 
railroad. One wonders what the gen- 
eral’s thoughts might be if today 
he were to look upon the fruits of 
his vision. 

Enthralled by the location, the 
general began plans to secure land 
and chose 2,000 acres for his friend, 
Dr. William Bell; later he wired Gov- 
ernor Hunt to purchase additional 
land—he bought 2,000 acres more; 
finally, by the summer of 1870, 


some 10,000 acres had been acquired, 


by Mrs. Carl Matthews, Regent 
_ Kinnikinnik Chapter, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


which were held by the Mountain 
Base Improvement Company. How- 
ever, in June 1871, the land was 
taken over by a subcompany, The 
Fountain Colony of Colorado, which 
was to sell to settlers and (after re- 
taining one-third of the profits) to 
use the remainder to improve with 
ditches, trees, etc. 

This, then, was the forerunner of 
the Colorado Springs of today, whose 
wide streets and fine parks we owe 
to the foresight of Gen. William 
Jackson Palmer. 

In 1870 the few residents lived in 
tents, as there were no frame build- 
ings with one exception—a log cabin 
built later in the year by Governor 
Hunt, the famous “Log Cabin Hotel,” 
noted for its fine meals and soon to 
become the eating house for the new 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 

July 31, 1871, saw the driving of 

(Continued on page 530) 
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Rush to the Rockies 


Prospectors came in covered wag- 
ons, on horseback, in ox or horse- 
drawn carts. “Pike’s Peak or Bust” 
was the slogan that urged them on 
to this region some 200 miles north 
and south of Denver. 

Miners scurried from one digging 
to the next, anxious to make a 
Today, in many localities, 
these foothills are covered with old 
mine entrances, huge dumps, deca- 
dent machinery, and _ crumbling 
smelters—reminders of those fever- 
ish mining days. 

Eventually silver proved to be 
more plentiful than gold, and Colo- 
rado became known as the Silver 
State as well as the Centennial State, 
since it was admitted to the Union 


Chapters of the Colorado State So- 
ciety have marked many historical 
spots in the State, one being the part 
of the Old Santa Fe Trail that ex- 
tends through Colorado from Kansas 
_ to the New Mexico border. 
Historical markers in other parts 
of the State are found in or near 
Colorado Springs, Sterling, Golden, 
Greeley, Fort Morgan, Canon City, 
Brighton, Leadville, Walsenburg, 


celebrates the centennial of 


CENTENNIAL 


Grand Junction, Pueblo, Loveland, 
Fort Collins, Boulder, Montrose, 
Durango, Monte Vista, and Denver. 

The last of the 12 pioneer monu- 
ments, the Madonna of the Trail, was 
‘placed by the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, at Big Timbers, Lamar, Colo- 
rado. 

Colorado has two National Parks: 
Mesa Verde, in southwest Colorado; 
and Rocky Mountain, entered either 
at Estes Park or Grand Lake. Spec- 
tacular Trail Ridge Road connects 
these two communities and is the 
highest continuous automobile road 
in the United States. Fifteen miles 
is above timberline. 

The Lipton Cup races are held 
annually on Grand Lake, the highest 
yachting anchorage in the world. 

There are great National Forests 
in Colorado, with excellent fishing, 


by Mrs. Richard F. Carlson, Regent 


Colorado State Society 


swimming, skiing, camp sites and 
recreational activities. 

The 52 peaks over 14,000 feet high 
challenge those who enjoy mountain 
climbing. Mount Evans (14,260 
feet) west of Denver has a good auto- 
mobile road (the highest in the 
United States) to its top. Pike’s 
Peak (14,110 feet) overlooking Colo- 
rado Springs has an excellent road 
and a cog train to its summit. 

Education came fast to Colorado, 
which now has seven State-owned 
universities and colleges, as well as 
many private and endowed schools 
of higher learning. The University 
of Colorado (Boulder) has an enrol- 
ment of over 10,000. The United 
States Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, is nearing completion. 

Colorado’s Rush to the Rockies 
will celebrate not only its past his- 
tory but will also recognize today’s 
accomplishments in agriculture, in- 
dustry, modern mining of uranium, 
molybdenum, vanadium, etc., and 
preview future business opportunities 
for those interested. 

Some of the special events planned 
to entertain visitors during this cen- 
tennial year are: rodeos, round-ups, 
stampedes, fiestas, buffalo barbe- 
cues, fairs; burro, horse, and dog 
races; baseball; Pickle, Tomato, Po- 

(Continued on page 529) 


SARAH PLATT DECKER CHAPTER invites you to Durango, Colorado 
A family vacation center with the flavor of the Old West—22nd Annual Spanish Trails Fiesta—July 31, Aug. 1 & 2 


RADIO K-1-U-P, DURANGO, COLORADO 
0 ke - 5000 watts of power 
“The Voie of the Four Corners Area’’ 


SPANISH TRAILS MOTEL — AAA 
Mr. Mrs. Sam Miller, Owners 
3141 North Main :: Durango, Colorado 


END O’DAY COURT 


LA PLATA MOTEL 
Mrs. E. D. Arndt, Owner 


AAA United Motor Courts 


On Hiway 550 North 


DURANGO COLORADO 


ROYAL MOTEL 


“Heart of Fishing, Hunting, Skiing” AAA A Western Motel 
Hiway 160 & 550 On Hiway 550 North 
350 8th Ave. DURANGO, COLORADO 2068 Main Ave. DURANGO, COLORADO 
FRANKLIN’S BOOK SHOP SILVER SPUR MOTEL 
1001 MAIN AVE. Durango, Colo. Restaurant and Lounge 
BOOKS STATIONERY CARDS 
: Y'all come A fine place to eat 


Specialists in books on the West. 


Durango — Gateway to 
VERDE NATIONAL 
ie AZTEC RUINS 
Com of 

BURNS NATIONAL BANK 
DIC. 


On Hiway 550 North 


Durango, Colorado 


Member F.D.I1.C. 


Regular summer runs to Silverton 


Compliments of 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Durango, Colorado 
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Mrs. Richard Frank Carlson 


STATE REGENT OF COLORADO 
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was the unveiling of a beautiful bronze marker. This marker, dedicating the 
old home to the pioneers who traveled along the trails to open a new country, 


was unveiled by Emma Jo Peters, granddaughter of Mrs. Warder Lee Braer- 


ton, ao, as anger Regent, presided at the dedication ceremonies. 
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eae The 4 Mile House on the D. W. Working farm, east of Denver on the 
eee Sullivan Road, was the site of the last toll gate and the station of the es, 
aes Butterfield stage and Wells Fargo Express. The old log house was purchased a 
San ae by Levi Booth in 1864 from Mary Cawker who built the house of hewed logs, ee ee 
ae using it as her home as well as for the accommodation of travelers. 
ou ae A large delegation of persons from all parts of the country came to Macias tt pe 
ees eo Denver in 1941 for The Pioneer Trails Convention at which a special feature Biren co eth an 
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MRS. E 


Colorado Daughters with pride and affection dedicate this 
page to their most distinguished member for her faithful 
and outstanding service to her Chapter, State and National 
Society, since October 12, 1915. 


Her ability as a leader was soon recognized when she 
served in World War I as War Projects Chairman for her 
chapter. Elected Regent of Denver Chapter she served six 
years, then as State Vice-Regent, State Regent, Honorary 
State Regent, Vice President General and Chaplain General. 
Mrs. Boyd was appointed Congressional Chairman to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington and to the Tomb 


MAY 1959 


. THOMAS BOY 


of Martha and George Washington at Mt. Vernon. An 
ardent believer in National Defense she worked for it un- 
tiringly. During World War II, while serving as National 
Chairman of National Defense, she promoted the Blood 
Plasma Program and purchase of equipment. She has been 
on the National Resolutions Committee. In 1945 the Manual 
for Citizenship was revised by Mrs. Boyd. The Colorado 
Room in the Administration Building is dedicated to her. 


Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd held the office of Honorary Vice 


President General. 
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Barrett, Pearl Bills (Mrs. A. C.) 

Blair, Beulah Hix (Mrs. Julian M.) 
Coleman, Anna Eaton (Mrs. A. Dean) 
Cramblit, Mildred Wyman (Mrs. E. F., Sr.) 
Cys, Mabel Dickson (Mrs. Jack) 

Davis, Elizabeth Ticknor (Mrs.) 

Dean, Marguerite (Miss) 

Flower, Viola Taylor (Mrs. L. F.) 
Gardner, Lou Ethel Hunter (Mrs. Fred N.) 
Holloway, Inez Naomi Drake (Mrs. P. L.) 
Lewis, Cornelis Byram (Mrs. John E.) 
Lunsford, Ada Eastman (Mrs. John A. 
McHarg, Flora Silliman (Mrs, T. A.) 

Mott, Theresa M. (Miss) 

Piper, Ruth Edson (Mrs. J. H.) 

Pitney, Ginevra Barnum (Mrs. Chas. L.) 
Poe, Frances Woland (Mrs. Chas. F.) 
Scogland, Thesta Kennedy (Mrs. J. C.) 
Sibert, Florence Traver (Mrs. H. W.) 
Simmering, Jessie Lamoreaux (Mrs. S. L.) 
Thoesen, Edythe Wilson (Mrs. Henry J.) 


Watts, Kate Banta (Mrs. Fred C.) 


Yocum, Clemana Pearle Nichols (Mrs. D. L.) 


ers proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 


Ancestor 
Anderson, Patricie Johnson (Mrs. J. R.) Capt. John Mott 
Bain, Jeannette McNair (Mrs. Edward) David McNair Pennsylvania 


Major Lebbeus Ball 
Conrad Hix (Hicks) 
William Eaton 

Ens. Jacques Harmon 
Mayhew Adams 

Col. John (Johannes) Knickerbocker, Sr. 
George Dean (e) 

James Steel 

Capt. William Davenport 
Benjamin Gardner, Jr. 
Major Reuben Vaughn, Sr. 
Jacob Wellman 

Lt. Col. Caleb Hyde 
Capt. John Mott 
Samuel Edson 

Levi Barnum 
Joseph Philbrink 
Samuel McClendon 
Thomas Ball 

Jean Lamoureux 
Thomas S. Barnum 
Samuel Wharton 
Hendrick Banta 
Cpl. Zadock Nichols | 


‘Helen Frances Reed ( 


Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Virginia 
New York 
Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 
Virginia 
New York 
Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
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Drug 
2675 ARAPAHOE 
Boulder, Colorado 


JACK S. ROOK 
Radio and Appliance Co. 
1429 Pearl Street -:- Boulder, Colorado 


GRAHAM'S 


Ed Bain and 
1440 - 1450 Pearl Street -:- Boulder, Colorado 
SHOP 


‘ots to 
1225 Spruce Street :: Boulder, Colorado 


Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear — Dry Goods 
1235 PEARL Boulder, Colorado 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 
Send a list of your members with their addresses—chapter 
yearbooks may be used—to the Magazine Office, 1776 D Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Our staff will note the date of expira- 
tion of subscribers. This can be done for you during the summer 
months ONLY so “Don’t Delav—Send it Today!” 


Through the interest and generosity of their many friends, 
the boys at Hillside School had a most enjoyable Christmas. 
Over seventy-five D.A.R. Chapters and individual members 
made special contributions of gifts and money to insure a 
happy occasion. You will be interested to know that two 
boys asked to remain at school over Christmas, when they 
could have gone with relatives. 

For the past eight years Hillside has operated as a sum- 
mer camp during July and August. It was organized under 
this plan to vary the summer for the boys who had to re- 
main during these two months. With improvements each 
year as funds allowed, the camp now accepts a few boys 
for just the camp season and it has been very valuable as 
an adjustment period for boys entering Hillside for the first 
time. With the clearing of Hillside Pond for excellent swim- 
ming and the acquisition of six boats, a fine raft, diving 
board and steel pier through special contributions, Mr. 
Whittemore felt the camp now had all the basic needs of 
a complete camp program. With this in mind, application 


Hillside School Notes’ 


was made in May 1958 to the American Camping Associa- 
tion for inspection and certification for membership. In 
August a representative of the above organization visited 
the camp, made a full day inspection and filled out the 
complete report. Last October Mr. Whittemore was notified 
that Camp Hillside had met the requirements and was ac- 
cepted for full membership in the American Camping Asso- 
ciation. The camp was particularly commended on location, 
facilities and sanitation. 

With major interest developing in the study of science, 
Ralph Wright of Worcester offered to present a series of 
illustrated lectures on the satellites, launching of missiles 
and the solar system. Four lectures have already been given, 
and four more are planned. The interest shown by all has 
been remarkable, and the knowledge displayed by even the 
younger boys surprising. All deeply appreciate this fine 
contribution on the part of Mr. Wright. 


1 From the Bay State News, Massachusetts Daughters of the American 
Revolution, March 1959. 
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Mount Garfield Chapter 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 
Celebrating Its 49th Anniversary — Organized February 22, 1910 


HONORING ITS TWO ACTIVE CHARTER MEMBERS 


PEARL F.ROSS ALICE BITTINGER BUTHORN 


Ancestor Seth Edson Ancestor Nicholas Bittinger 


with affection, admiration, and respect for their continued devotion — 
to Chapter and Community. : 
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KINNIKINNIK CHAPTER, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO i 


N.S.D.A.R. 
HONORS 


MRS. CARL F. MATHEWS 
Chapter Regent—1956-1959 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Photo—Courtesy of Stewarts 


courtesy of 
THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of Colorado Springs 


GOOD and 
Good for You 


from the 


House of Quality 


Colorado Springs 


IDEAL FOR CONVENTION 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO : 
This page is made possible through the courtesy of : 
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COX BROTHERS 
SHOE COMPANY, INC. 


118 E. PIKES PEAK AVENUE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


PIKES PEAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


LEE’S BOYS’ SHOP 
Clothing and Shoes 
For Boys and Men 


208 NORTH TEJON 
Colorado Springs 


DON’S CYCLE SHOP. 
224 E. PIKES PEAK AVENUE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


KIRCHNER’S 
Health Foods — Vitamins 
20 E. COLORADO AVENUE 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The most beautiful AG 
restaurant 
in the west a 


to enjoy 
its unsurpassed 
LUNCHEONS | 
and DINNERS | 
220 North Tejon ME3-6822 
Colorado Springs 


COUTURE’S 
french 
CLEANERS & LAUNDRY | 
“Since 1904” 
Colorado Springs’ Largest 


218 N. TEJON ME 3-3855 


THE MAHAN JEWELRY CO. | 
26 E. PIKES PEAK AVENUE 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BUTTER RULER 


The ruler is 64% inches long and a little over an inch wide, 
made of non-toxic, unbreakable, white plastic. There are raised 
divisions showing fraction-of-cup, tablespoon and teaspoon meas- 
urements. One end is shaped for two-edge cutting as a butter 
knife. 

The knife was patented by the Americanism and Manual for 
Citizenship Committee Chairman from La Junta Chapter in La 
Junta, Colorado. 

Send 20¢ to Racine Specialty Mfg. Company, Inc., 1309 State 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. Ruler will be sent postpaid. 
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KINNIK CHAPTER, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
: 
é 

ME 
lrose 5- 


Pearl Mills Allen (Mrs. L. B.) ae 
Josephine Adams Hickman Bruce (Mrs. G. W.) 
Grace Darling Brewster (Miss) 
Nelle Osborn Lee Callaway (Mrs.) 
Eleanor Cox (Miss) oy 
Elizabeth M. Cox (Mrs. H. A.) ie 
Margaret Louise Cole Dusio (Mrs. A. A.) 
Elizabeth Baughman Fauber (Mrs. Abe) 
Estella B. Gibson (Mrs. I. H.) 


MONTROSE, COLORADO 


Honoring with pride our oldest D.A.R. member 


MISS MARY OLIVE GRAY No. 30215 


Hazel Laura Gordon (Mrs. C. A. W.) 
Luella Woodworth Grauel (Mrs. C. W.) 
Carol Goddard (Mrs. Wm.) 

Annie R. Gray (Miss) 

Alice McClurg Hogsett (Mrs. H. E.) 
Myrtle S. Ingels (Mrs. E. V.) 
Lorena Gage Johnson (Mrs. H. E.) 
Flonnie Irene Kerbel (Mrs. E. J.) 


Marguerite Vera Hendricks Gill (Mrs. M. F. y ( 


UNCOMPAHGRE CHAPTER | 


Harriet Collins Lingham (Mrs. W. A.) 

Anne Laura Ward McPherson (Mrs. P. G.) 
Ada Sumner Miller (Mrs. R. A.) 

Virginia Marvyn O’Neale Rouse (Mrs. H. S.) 
Bessie Clark Randle, (Mrs. H. T.) 

Vashti Seely (Mrs. R. L.) 

Alice Moulton Vote (Mrs. R. B.) 

Eula Ellis Ward (Mrs. J. A.) 

Anna Dodge Winebright (Mrs. C. M.) 


Captain John Gunnison Chapter 
Delta, Colorado 
Established August 15, 1918 


“Monte Vista Chapter in Colorado’s 
great San Luis Valley.” 


Greetings from 
GENERAL MARION CHAPTER 
Canon City, Colorado 


Greetings from Mount Lookout Chapter 
Golden, Colorado 
Celebrating their “Rush to the Rockies” 


Honoring 
Mrs. Gavin R. Mallett, Past Regent 
Columbine Chapter, D.A.R. 


Greetings from 


MT. MASSIVE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Trinidad, Colorado 


Centennial Year Denver, Colorado 
oR Compliments of THE MINNEQUA BANK 
Fort William Bent Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. SANTA FE TRAIL CHAPTER OF PUEBLO 


Pueblo, Colorado 


LA JUNTA CHAPTER 
Near Bent’s Old Fort 
LaJunta, Colorado 


PUEBLO COLLEGE 
Pueblo, Colorado 


Colorado Chapter—Denver, Colorado 
Honors Its 50-Year Members 


Mrs. Alfred Barnes Bell - Mrs. William E. Sweet 
Mrs. Thomas Harrison- Mrs. Wm. Vosburg Wright 


Alamosa Chapter 
N.S.D.AR. 


ROCKY FORD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


The Rocky Ford National Bank 
General Banking Service Since 
1908 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


GOERINGER REALTY CO. 
All kinds of Real Estate 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Woodside Seed Growers Co. 


Seeds for 
Lawn, Field and Garden 


Rocky Ford, Colorado 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 499) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Greene Academy Chapter—$5.00 
Mahanatawny Chapter—$5.00 
Pittsburgh Chapter—$100.00 
Putnam-King Chapter—$10.00 
William Penn Chapter—$10.00 


South CaRoLina 


Behethland Butler Chapter—$1. 
Catawba Chapter—$2.00 
Cateechee Chapter—$2.00 
Charles Pinckney Chapter—$1.00 
Columbia Chapter—$3.00 
Cowpens Chapter—$2.00 
Fair Forest Chapter—$1.00 
General John Barnwell Chapter—$5.00 
Major Robert Lide Chapter—$1.00 
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Mary Adair Chapter—$1.00 


Old Cherows Chapter—$1.00 a 


Rebecca Pickens Chapter—$1.00 
Samuel Bacot Chapter—$2.00 
Star Fort Chapter—$2.00 
Sullivan-Dunklin Chapter—$1.00 


Theodosia Burr Chapter—$1.00 J 


Thomas Woodward Chapter—$1.00 
Waxhaws Chapter—$1.00 
William Capers Chapter—$1.00 


TENNESSEE 


Adam Dale Chapter—$5.00 here 


Admiral David Farragut Chapter—$16.00 


Alexander Keith Chapter—$1.00 
Bonny Kate Chapter—$1.00 

Captain William Lytle Chapter—$2.50 
Chief John Ross Chapter—$1.00 

Fort Assumption Chapter—$3.00 i 
General Francis Nash 


LONG PEAK CHAPTER 
Longmont, Colorado 


POINT O’PINES LODGE 


Cabins - Lodge - Meals - 
Lyons, Colorado 
South St. Vrain Canon 


Riverside Lodge and Ranch 


Lyons, Colorado 
Established 1936 
Dude Ranch Activities - Fine Food - Family Rates 
Tel.: Sherwood 7-2223, Allens Park Exchange 


Rustic 


Please use your zone number—always. 


James White Chapter—$5.00 
Moccasin Bend Chapter—$1.00 
Samuel Doak Chapter—$15.00 
The Crab-Orchard Chapter—$2.00 
Tullahoma Chapter—$9.00 
Volunteer Chapter—$2.00 


TEXAS 

James Campbell Chapter—$5.00 
__ Mary Isham Keith Chapter—$5.00 
Be Mary Martin Elmore Scott Chapter— 
$6.00 


VIRGINIA 


Albemarle Chapter—$5.00 
Boone Trail Chapter—$5.00 
Francis Wallis Chapter—$5.00 
James River Chapter—$1.00 
John Alexander Chapter—$5.00 


Princess Anne County Chapter—$5.00 


Sycamore Shoals Chapter—$1.00 


WASHINGTON 


Chief Seattle Chapter—$5.00 
Governor Isaac Stevens Chapter—$2.00 


West VIRGINIA 


Borderland Chapter—$5.00 
Captain James Allen Chapter—$5.00 @ 
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DENVER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
‘ Denver, Colorado 


Made Fresh Daily 


‘ 244 DETROIT ST. 
DENVER 


Colorado’s *“‘Rush to the Rockies” 


Sure to Come to 


- Honoring a century of growth—1859-1959 


Namaqua Centennial State Cache la Poudre 
Loveland Greeley Fort Collins 
CORRECTIONS: 


February . . . On page 146, the Ancestors page, the name of 
Mrs.. E. Allen Brown (Hallie Richardson) . . . Col. James Rich- 
ardson, N. C. was left off the list. 


February . . . Page 152 was sponsored by Guadalupe Victoria 
Chapter in Texas. One of the sponsors was omitted, namely, 
Pioneer Flour Mills, Since 1851, San Antonio, Texas. 


April . . . On Page 400 the ad from Potomac Valley Chapter 
reads Honoring the Past President of the State Officers’ Club. 
It should read Past Presidents. ~~ 


Exhibit on Centenary of Oregon’s 
Statehood in Library of Congress 


fs centenary of Oregon’s statehood is being commemo- 
rated in the Library of Congress with an exhibition in 
the Great Hall of the Main Building from March 18 through 
May 31. Oregon became the 33d State when President 
Buchanan approved the act admitting it to the Union on | 
February 14, 1859—the 1lth anniversary of the law that 
established a Territorial government. (The Territorial cen- 
tenary was celebrated with an exhibition in the Library of 
Congress in 1948.) 


Early American exploration will be indicated in the dis- 
play in a manuscript map of the coast contained in Captain 
Joseph Ingraham’s journal of a voyage of the brigantine 
Hope of Boston, 1790-92. Oregon’s early importance as a 
fur-trading area is illustrated by a handsome lithographed 
and tinted map published in 1843. This locates the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company forts and extends “Oregon” up to 
54° 40’ and over the present Oregon, Washington, Idaho, — 
and large parts of British Columbia and Montana. 


The American claim to this vast region resulted in a 
boundary dispute with Great Britain, in which the United 
States compromised and accepted 49° as the northern limit 
of Oregon. Success of the lengthy negotiations, concluded 
on June 15, 1846, is recorded in President Polk’s diary, 
which will be opened to the entry for June 18, 1846, noting 
delivery of the treaty for his signature. 

That treaty opened the whole Northwest to more rapid 
American settlement, which led to the establishment of a 
Territorial government. The exhibit will include a letter 
from George Abernethy, the provisional governor, to Presi- 
dent Polk; dated October 14, 1847, it recommended send- 
ing a delegate to Congress, a new Indian policy, protection 
of immigrants, aid to shipping, and faster mail service. 
Polk’s diary for August 18, 1848, recording his happiness — 
in signing the Act of Congress establishing Oregon’s Terri- 
torial government, will also be displayed. 


The historic “Oregon Trail,” one of America’s most cele- 
brated roads, is located on a handsome, colored, and orna- 
mented New Map of Texas, Oregon, and California, made 
in 1846 by Samuel Augustus Mitchell, the noted Philadelphia 
geographer and cartographer. 

Experiences of the overland pioneers have rarely been 
told as vividly as in The California and Oregon Trail, pub- 
lished in 1849 by Francis Parkman, a New England aristo- 
crat and scholar, who suffered the hardships of that 
2,000-mile. journey. A first edition of this work will be 
shown. 


Official records of Oregon’s early efforts to form a gov- 
ernment are collected in The Oregon Archives; printed at 
Salem in 1853, this was one of the earliest books published 
in the area that is now the State of Oregon. The Constitu- 
tion of Oregon, published at Portland in 1857, was the 
culmination of those efforts. d 


Oregon’s growth from a fur-trader’s domain to modern 
life will be illustrated by contrasting views of its cities. 
One is a lithograph of Oregon City, “The American Village,” © 
reproduced from Sketches in North America and the Ore- 
gon Territory, published in London in 1848 by Captain 
(Sir) Henry James Warre, who made the sketch on an_ 
exploration of the Columbia River and the Willamette 
Valley. The beginning of growth is suggested by lithographs — 
of Portland in 1879 and Salem in 1876. A modern aerial 
view of Salem (chosen as the capital in 1851) illustrates — 
the growth of the Willamette Valley, and a collection of 
enlarged photographs of Oregon’s scenic beauties will ex- 
plain why tourists are the State’s “third largest crop.” 
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75 Years of Progress through dependable service. 


ickaway Plains Chapter, D.A.R. extends congratulations and sincere good 
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Sponsored by the Circleville Division of the Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric 


Company. P 
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The First Mailman 


As late as the Civil War, citizens had to go to the post office for their mail, or pay to have it delivered. 
Women waited in line many hours for word of their soldier relatives, sometimes receiving bad news or 
none at all. 


Joseph W. Briggs, a clerk in the Cleveland, Ohio, post office, felt something should be done about this 
haphazard state of affairs and went to the postmaster with a plan for free home delivery of mail. His boss, 
Edwin Cowles, was also publisher of the Cleveland Leader, forerunner of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
Cleveland News. When Mr. Cowles realized that his newspaper sales could be increased with free mail 
delivery, he agreed to try the idea. Congress authorized this step on March 3, 1863. 


Many complications ensued, and Mr. Briggs worked incessantly to correct them. He saw that a house 
numbering system was instituted and duplication of street names was eliminated. He attended many meet- 
tings to discuss the service with residents, some of whom were expecting merchandise and groceries to be 
delivered also, and others who wanted postal service beyond the city limits. 


Eventually he was called to Washington to institute a similar service in other cities, and traveled 
extensively for six years to accomplish it. He did not receive any extra financial reward for his services, 
nor did he request any, for he had a strong sense of duty toward his g government. A ited in 1 his honor 
can be seen in the Federal Building of Cleveland, Ohio. — ; 


Contributed by the following chapters 


Martha Devotion Huntington 
Lakewood Shaker 


Molly Chittenden 


Moses Cleaveland °* Western Reserve 


Compliments of 


ANCHOR OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 


1628 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 
ceil 14, Ohio PRospect 1-5202 


the nearby spinning wheel while she 
hums an old English tune. 

The second kitchen, installed in 
1771, not only has the traditional 
fireplace but also an oven installa- 
tion. This room was undoubtedly the 
“heart of the home.” 


_tary (the prized possession of Charles 
Porter Phelps, grandson of Moses), 
also a silhouette of this gentleman— 
the first child born in this house. 
The china cupboard in the adjoin- 
ing dining room, which houses the 
Lowestoft china bought by Squire 


Gem of New England 
(Continued from page 491) 


the Foundation. He serves as the 
cordial curator. 

You may enter the shaded drive 
under the elms and imagine Squire 
Phelps himself coming to greet you 


from the great house. 

As one passes through the bright 
hallway of*the house, the northeast 
bedroom is found to the right and 
contains the hiltless sword and im- 
mense canopied bed that belonged to 
Moses Porter and is thought to have 
been used by his father. On the 
mantel rests the sword of Capt. Moses 
Porter just as his wife Elizabeth re- 
ceived it as a token of his death. 

Directly across the hall on the 
south is found the “long room,” 
which we would call the living room 
today. Among the priceless treasures 
to be found are chairs dating back to 
1700, a small table of a Lincoln an- 
cestor of Hingham, a beautiful secre- 
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Phelps, is cherished not only for its 
value but for its beauty. Above the 
dining room table hangs a ring of 
lights, with small Sandwich glass 
cups (no two alike) to catch the 
candle drips. Pewter plates, one of 
which was brought from England in 
1630, ornament the mantel shelf. 
Twelve original chairs, most of which 
contain their first rush-bottomed 
seats, are ranged along the walls. 
There are two kitchens. The older 
one is dominated by a fireplace, with 
a huge cross kettle brought from 
England in 1630, hanging from its 
crane. It is not hard to conjure up a 
picture of a Colonial dame busily 
treadling and twisting the yarn on 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


On the second floor a large chest 
constructed of six slabs of “pump- 
kin” pine, belonging to Samuel Por- 
ter, dominates the upper hall. Squire 
Phelps’ study around the corner is 
most interesting. Its shelves contain 
many books; most of the copies are 
over 100 and many over 200 years 
old. On the walls hang beautifully 
executed maps of ancient date. Mem- 
bers of the D.A.R., as well as other 
lovers of their country would be in- 
terested in the original flourishing 
signature of John Hancock and other 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence found in this room. 

The only room that has seen no 

(Continued on page 528) 
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CINCINNATI CHAPTER, HAMILTON ‘COUNTY 


In Cincinnati, Ohio—The City Closest to America 


presents 


About 18 miles west of Cincinnati where the Big Miami River meets the Ohio, stands the only building in 
America (except the White House) that was ever the home of two Presidents of the United States, a house called by 
historians “an outstanding national landmark.” William Henry Harrison, 9th President of our country and the first 
President elected from Ohio, built the house for his son, John Scott Harrison, on a part of his 2000-acre farm, land 
rich in history. William Henry spent much time there and his widow lived in this house after the death of her husband. 
Benjamin Harrison, 23rd President, spent his childhood and boyhood years at Point Farm until his marriage at 21. 


“The Point” arises on almost the same spot where Ft. Finney stood in the days when at hostile Shawnees 
opposed the white man’s coming to the Ohio country. 


As related by Mrs. William T. Buckner, direct descendant of William Henry — wad a member of Cin- 


cinnati Chapter, notables of the day were graciously entertained at the house, a once een mansion as yeeeareing 9 of 
national attention as any historic site in this part of the country. : 
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THE HOME OF TWO UNITED STATES PRESIDENTS 
Cincinnati Chapter will soon place a bronze marker on this important landmark. 


Steubenville, a city reared on the banks of the Ohio River, per- 
petuates the name of Baron von Steuben, a soldier and a man who 


believed in the freedom of men. 


The story of Fort Steuben, so named in February, 1787, is the 
record of the beginning of the first land system of the United 
States. Congress enacted a law on May 20, 1785 providing for the 
survey of the seven ranges of Government land. Numbering of the 
ranges and townships started in Jefferson County. Captain Ham- 
tramck, commander of the troops accompanying the surveyors was 
ordered to build a fort, today the corner of High and Adams 
Streets. While the surveyors were busy with the seven ranges an- 
other group passed down the river, headed for the then unnamed 
Marietta. The troops marched out of the fort to follow the sur- 
veyors westward, abandoning the fort in May, 1788. Twelve years 
later fire leveled its walls and towers. The first deed in Jefferson 
County, signed by George Washington, was recorded in 1795. 
God’s word came first to the Ohio wilderness in 1794 by Samuel 
Hilt and John Reynolds, Methodist preachers. The plateau on 
which old Fort Steuben stood was selected by a surveyor, Bezaleel 
Wells, for payment of his services in 1796. To the north of this 
tract a plot of ground was purchased by James Ross. Together in 
1797 they laid out a town calling it Steubenville after the fort. 
The first sale of their lots was on August 25th. 


STEUBENVILLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


May 10, 1800 Congress established the Steubenville district for 
the registration and sale of public lands of the Northwest Territory. 
The first land office, built of logs, went up in no time. Wells and 
Augustine Koeb built the first Copperas works west of the Alle- 
ghanies in 1800. In 1811 Andrew and Robert Thompson started 
making nails by hand. A woolen mill, the first of its kind in the 
United States, was completed in 1814 on Market Street. Marino 
sheep were imported from Spain to provide the raw material. The 
first classic school in the West was established by Rev. Dr. George 
Buchanan in 1814, all of the higher branches being taught. James 
Turnbull established the first book bindery and first book publish- 
ing business in Ohio in 1816. Steubenville and Ohio had the first 
church of the A.M.E. denomination with the original Quinn in 
1823. The Steubenville Female Seminary was opened April 13, 
1829 by Dr. C. C. Beaty. This resulted in 5,000 women spreading 
the seminary’s fame to all parts of the world. The first telegraph 
message received here was in 1847. Soon after the wire was ex- 
tended to Wheeling, Zanesville and other western points. In 1884 
Steubenville possessed the first street paved with vitrified brick in 
the state of Ohio. Steubenville was selected by a New York com- 
pany as one of the four communities in the United States in which 
to construct the first electric street railway lines in 1887. Mount 
Pleasant, in Jefferson County, had the first silk factory in the 
United States in 1842. The first American flag ever seen in China 
was made here and taken to that country by Caleb Cushing, the 
American minister. 


This article was sponsored by The Miners & Mechanics Savings & Trust Company, Fort Steuben Hardware & Appliance and the Blum 
Brothers Wholesale Distributors. 


HISTORIC FLAGS of OUR COUNTRY 
in 35mm COLOR SLIDES 


Includes: 
St. George Cross King Colors 
Cromwell Flag Continental Flag 
Pine Tree Flag Gadsen Fl 
Grand Union Flag Betsy Ross Flag ; 


Star Spangled Banner United States of America 
and the NEW 49 STAR FLAG 


Complete set of 11 Flags—$5.00; 50¢ each 
COLOR SLIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
P.O. Box 123-D, Cincinnati 31, Ohio 


For prompt and courteous attention 
Cuyahoga Falls Chapter 
recommends 


NABORS SHELL SERVICE 


‘ ~~ & Portage Trail—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Compliments of 
A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
in Medina, Ohio since 1869 


A MEMORIAL 


The silver rain falls i 


not in vain. ‘ 
The sky is solftly weeping. ia 
The silver rain falls par 


not in vain. 
Mute sons of ours lie sleeping. 
EvizaBETtH DoveY 
Honolulu, T. H. ef 


What The Constitution Means To Me 


by Lorraine Aune 
D.A.R. Good Citizen, Volin High School, Volin, S. Dak. 


To me the Constitution is a key, a door, a latch, and 
a hinge. 


The dictionary defines a door as “a barrier by which 
an opening for access may be closed.” The Constitution 
is the door which keeps our country democratic and 
saves us from the tyranny of a dictator. 


All of our rights, the most important listed in the 
Bill of Rights, are the hinge of this great Constitution. 


A latch holds something in place. We are the govern- 
ment and the government agents we elect are held in 
place by the Constitution—the Constitution our fore- 
fathers framed nearly 200 years ago. This Constitution 
not only allows us to choose our own government agents 
but it also assures us the right to make our own laws. 
The laws that govern this nation are the choice of the 


people. 


oh The Constitution is the key to success for every per- 
son. With its guarantee of certain rights and privileges 


every person has an opportunity to be something him- 
self, not just a puppet or a tool controlled by a political 
dictator. 


As long as we have this Constitution we will always be 


_* a free people, and we will have a government that is 
run with us, the people, in mind. 
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OLD FORT, OHIO 
1812 - 1813 


This tablet marks the site of Fort Seneca built in July 1813 by 
Major General William Henry Harrison during the War of 1812 
with Great Britain; and also marks the military road known as the 
“Harrison Trail” blazed through the forest in 1812 by General Bell, 
by order of General Harrison, over which to transport military sup- 
plies and food for the army and the forts along the Sandusky 
River. 


At this fort he maintained his headquarters during the Battle of 
Fort Stephenson and the Naval Battle on Lake Erie known as 
“Perry’s Victory” and here received from Commodore Perry his 
famous message, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 


Here the chiefs and warriors of the four friendly tribes of In- 
dians, the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots and Senecas, who in 
council at Franklinton had pledged their loyalty to General Harri- 
son, joined his army for the invasion of Canada. In that campaign, 
they rendered valuable service against the British which resulted 
in the defeat of General Proctor and the death of Chief Tecumseh 
at the Battle of Thames. 


The following officers served under General Harrison at this fort: 
Brigadier Generals Cass and McArthur; 
Colonels Ball, Bartlett, Owings, Paull and Wells; 
Majors Croghan, Graham, Holmes, Hukill, Smiley, Todd, Trigg and Wood 


_ This monument is erected as a Centennial Memorial by the Dolly Todd Madison Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution — of Tiffin, Ohio 
1913 


1926 WILLIAM HORNEY CHAPTER 1959 
OHIO 
HONORING CHAR MEMBERS 
Mrs. Lora H. Smith 


Mrs. Lelia M. 
Mrs. Edythe H. Whitaker 


Mrs. Frances W. McKee 
Mrs. Myrtle W. Williams 


JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 
Oldest Bank in Fayette County. 


Large enough to serve you, Proud D. Mystic gained 370 lbs. while other bull calves of like 
Small enough to know you. 


age averaged 270 lbs. 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation _ 2: 
a Bull calves sired by Proud D. Mystic gained 10% faster and 
The Farm Bureau Cooperative heifer calves 17% faster than calves by six other sires. 

Association, Inc. Fast Growth is Heritable. 

Roy W. McCuintick We offer fast growing Herefords from fast growing sires and dams. 
Securities Representative 

R 


E 1. CHARLES E. HAIGLER & SON 
WASHINGTON C.H., OHIO 


Growth and Health Tested. 


South Charleston, Ohio 


Compliments of 
DAVIS DRUG STORE 


ts of 
K Co. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO THE 


Greetings from MORROW FUNERAL HOME 
THE THOMAS LUMBER COMPANY and INSURANCE AGENCY 
JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 


Compliments of Compliments of 
JEFFERSONVILLE FARM SERVICE FANNIN & COOK ELEVATOR 
JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 


the first brick church. 


of this brick church that has with- 


Notes on Jamestown 


(Continued from page 489) - 


church was in ruins, and a third 
church was built on the site of the 
present church. It was in this church 
that The First Legislative Assembly 
met. In 1639 a new church of brick 
was erected in place of the three 
former wooden structures on the site 


of the third church. It is the tower 
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stood three centuries of storm and 
stress and stands as a symbol of de- 
termination undaunted. The present 
church was erected in 1907 by the 
National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America to commemorate the 
300th anniversary of the founding of 
Jamestown and was presented to the 


A.P.V.A. Within its walls can be 


seen the cobblestone foundation of 


Also in the instructions issued to 
the colonists was one that read: 
“Lastly and chiefly the way to prosper 
and achieve good success is to make 
yourselves all of one mind for the 
good of your Country and your own, 
and to serve and fear God the Giver 
of all goodness, for every plantation 
which our Heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted out.” ® 
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Massillon Chapter, D.A.R. 
Massillon, Ohio 


Invites you io visit 


The Massillon Museum 


Celebrating 25 years of outstanding exhibits 
and specializing in Folk Art and Local History 


Williamsburg, Va., and Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Join to Present Exhibit of Folk Art 


An exhibition of New York State faces and places of long 
ago, painted by their contemporaries, will be held at Wil- 
liamsburg at the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collec- 
tion, March 15 to May 20. 

Celebrating this year’s 350th anniversary of Henry Hud- 
son’s explorations, the New York State Historical Association 
and the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection have 
arranged this joint folk art show, which will also be 
exhibited at the Fenimore House in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
from June 15 to September 15. 

Approximately 60 paintings and sculptures of the late 
18th and early 19th centuries by New York artists, or of 
New York subjects, will be shown. Rural and town life, 
humor, politics, business and recreation are all represented 
by the early artists. There are scenes along the Hudson, 
a view of Niagara showing the famous boat Maid of the 
Mist, townscapes of Eagle Mill, Poestenkill, Poughkeepsie 
and West Sand Lake and a rendition of Hotel Schaharie by 
one of its proprietors. 

Several members and generations of the Dorr-Harder 
clan of Chatham and Ghent, New York, will be reunited for 
the first time. Portraits of Dr. Russell Dorr, physician and 
inventor of the first threshing machine, his wife, and four 
of their ten children will be seen, along with a pair of por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. William G. Harder, whose son 
married one of the Dorr girls. Paulina Dorr, who married 
the Harder boy, is one of the children shown, through the 
courtesy of Princeton University Art Museum, which also 
loaned the portrait of Paulina’s child, Henrietta Dorr 
Harder. 

Perhaps the most historically interesting portrait is the 
watercolor of Elizabeth Fenimore Cooper, painted by Mr. 
Freeman in 1816. Mrs. Cooper is shown sitting in a long 
room in Otsego Hall which was later described, just as it 
is shown, by her famous son, James Fenimore Cooper, in 
his novel The Pioneers. te : 
(Continued on page 527) 


WAUSEON HAPTER, D.A.R. 
Home of Wauseon, Chief of the Potawamnamies 


PEOPLE’S STATE Complete Service 
122 8. Fulton 8t. Wauseon, Ohio 


CHIEF WAUSEON MOTEL 
1% miles Turnpike, Exit 3 At 2 and 20A. 


ATHENS, OHIO 
Home of Ohio University 
Na! - Lee - Ames, D.A.R. 


Compliments of The Ohio Willow Wood Company 
For fifty years fabricators of components for the Orthopedic and Prosthetic Industry 
MT. STERLING, ont 0 


ot 
Y PRINTING CO 


Com; 
J. J. SCRU 


1409 E. Fifth St. DAYTON, OHIO 


Congratulations — RAVENNA, OHIO 


1 - 195: 
MERRIBLE MYERS IRMITER 
THE GENERAL’S SPY $2.50 


A Tale of the Revolution by Frances E. Whitney 
332 E. Highland Avenue, Ravenna, Ohio 


Dennis, Anyone? 
Descendants of Robert Dennis 
of Portsmouth, Rhode Island—1635-1957 
Compiled by Elaine D. Young 
55 W. Main St., Norwalk, Ohio 


Marwin Adams Adm. Flew to Tokyo, 9th Int., early Dec. ’58 
to give talk, color film ‘“‘Home,”’ Children’ Ly — Life. 
Located at Galion, Ohio, Crawford Co., 


Chapter. 
FORT FINDLAY CHAPTER — Findlay, Ohio 
THE HANCOCK SAVINGS 
AND LOAN 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Compliments of 
TROUT FURNITURE COMPANY 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


FORT FINDLAY HOTEL 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Compliments of 
JACKSONS FURNITURE COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
THOMAS JEWELERS 


Diamante, - Watches - Silverware 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Makers of Famous 
Armored-Cord 
Truck and Passenger Tires 
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| Select 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Fi ine Food 
Throughout Ohio 


Best Wishes From 
Painesville Publishing Company 


Quality Printing With Service 
PHONE: ELmwood 4-4142 
_ 324 NORTH STATE STREET 


Painesville, Ohio 


Maybe was can find him in the 
Ohio 1810 Tax Lists, now being 
copied for the D.A.R. Library in 


Washington, and Ohio’s State 


Franklinton Chapter 


Printers 


Letterpress Offset 

Complete layouts, finished art, bis: a 
Typesetting, Printing and Mailing 
Printers of the OHIO D.A.R. NEWS 


GREENFIELD 


Printing and Publishing Co. 
Greenfield ° Ohio 


KEITH WILSON INTERIORS 


MUTUAL FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
125 E. COURT STREET 


Bowling Green, 


All Savings Insured to $10,000.00 


Charles E. Nearing 


730 SOUTH MAIN STREET ti 


Included in the exhibition is a large political banner 
believed to have been made for Henry Clay’s visit to 
Auburn, N. Y., in 1839, showing many Whig symbols of 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. There are wooden sculptures of 
animals and people, weathervane designs, a bootmaker’s 
sign and a rendition of the “Horse With the Longest Hair 
in the World.” This unique animal, exhibited in the 1890's 
at fairs and horse shows, was painted by a Dr. Dour, who 
is believed to be a descendant of Dr. Russell Dorr of 


Chatham. 
atham 
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Rapid Sowice 
ee Courtesy of Daniel Cooper Chapter 


This page was generously sponsored by the following Chapters in debe works? 


Greetings from Greetings from Compliments of 
MARY STANLEY CHAPTER ISAAC VAN WART CHAPTER FORT GREENEVILLE CHAPTER 
Ashtabula, Ohio Van Wart, Ohio Greenville, Ohio 
Compliments of Greetings Honoring Mrs. Floyd W. Dick, Regent 
EUNICE GRANT CHAPTER, D.A.R. FORT INDUSTRY CHAPTER, D.A.R. Fort Defiance Chapter, D.A.R. 
Jefferson, Ohio Toledo, Ohio Defiance, Ohio ae 
Compliments of Greetings Greetings from 
CEDAR CLIFF CHAPTER, D.A.R. Col. Jonathan Bayard Smith Chapter Colonel George Croghan Chapter ‘ 
Cedarville, Ohio Middletown, Ohio Fremont, Ohio 
Greetings from Compliments of Turtle Creek Chapter, Lebanon, Ohio —- 
SARAH COPUS CHAPTER MARY REDMOND CHAPTER Honors Miss Charlotte French 
Ashland, Ohio Conneaut, Ohio Organizing Regent 
Compliments of Compliments of LONDON CHAPTER 
Mary Washington Chapter, D.A.R. LAFAYETTE CHAPTER, S.A.R. London, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio to Akron Area Daughters 
D.A.R. Compliments of Honoring London's distinguished 
arietta, io member 
ae First Permanent Settlement The Ohio Society, S.A.R. Mrs. Ralph Oral Whitaker 
oe in to the Genealogist, Honorary State Regent, 
$ Northwest Territory D.A.R. of Ohio Past Vice President General 
Honoring Honoring past regents of the . . ; — 
Mrs. Inez Long Atkins, Regent & P & / Greetings from Marion, Ohio 
1956-1959 Col. Wm. Crawford Chapter, Capt. William Hendricks Chapter 
‘ Beech Forest Chapter ~ D.A.R. Home and Memorial of 
SS —— Wyandot County, Upper Sandusky, Ohio PRESIDENT WARREN G. HARDING 
arren, 10, t i 
Capitol Mrs. B. O. Skinner THOMAS EWING 
WESTERN RESERVE A former Ohio Secretary and Treasurer — 
§2-year member D.A.R. 
; Elizabeth Sherman Reese Chapter 
Mary Chesney Chapter, D.A.R. Hannah Emerson Dustin Chapter : 
Marysville, Ohio Lancaster, Ohio 


Gem of New England when the waves had somewhat years ago the quilt on the bed in the 
quieted, he secured a canoe and en- _ northeast chamber was deeply im- 
tered. Fortunately for the family and _ pressed with the form of a small 
change since the house was erected posterity, two thoughtful cousins in _ figure. Although the quilt was duly 
has broad whitewashed walls. A very _ the vicinity had moved most of the __ straightened in the morning, this was 
old plain bed is provided with a furnishings to the second floor. The repeated each night for a week. It 
trundle. A wooden cross hangs on the _—~precious documents in the safe were _has been said that “presences” always os” 


(Continued from page 522) 


wall, and a chair of ancient vintage thoroughly watersoaked. Thanks to —_return to places they have loved or, 188 
completes the furnishings. Probably the fact that India ink was used in in other instances, feared. In the ch 
the very simplicity of this room may WTiting them, they were dried out benign and peaceful atmosphere of po 
Jenies with little resulting damage. Forty Acres, one can only conjecture tr 
Sargent Huntington to use this quiet Dr. Huntington has remarked that 
spot as his retreat when a student for he has many times questioned in his _love. R , i 
a he Geiss mind why vandals and antique hunt- In this family of brilliant and suc- 
e ministry. His sisters playfully ° ful liti has felt th 
2 it “the Prophets chamber.” ers of the dishonest type have never cessful personalities, none has felt the 3 
calle : — caagge attempted to carry away the valua- responsibilities of his heritage more 
This home, situated as it is _ the bles. The explanation he arrived at keenly than James Lincoln Hunting- H 
Connecticut River, has experienced seemed to be that “Forty Acres” is ton. He began the long, arduous task ri 
storm and flood. In 1938 the hurri- oS GN eat le of renovation a few years ago. Pains- w 
cane caused much damage to house Then, too, the hints of “the Presence” takingly he filed and mounted wills, te 
and grounds. deterred both thieves and vandals. deeds, and records so that they may la 
In the flood of 1936 Dr. Hunting- _ py. Huntington himself and members _be made available to the students of 
ton, fearing for the safety of the of his family have seen “latches rise” the several colleges in the immediate a 
place, arriving from Boston at dusk, and “closed doors open in the early _— vicinity interested in the study of et 
tells of having to leave his car and morning hours.” They have seen a Americana and all other lovers of te 
wade kneedeep in icy water for 2 shadowy female figure flit by the such a collection. li 
miles to the house, but was unable to door when the family was seated at His interest culminated in the writ- 
gain an entrance due to the powerful — meals. Guests present have remarked _ing and publishing of a book entitled : 
push of the water. The next morning, __ on this particular phenomenon. A few (Continued on page 529) 0 
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Honoring MRS. THOMAS C. GRAY, 


1958 1960 


AKRON CHAPTER, AKRON, OHIO 


Compliments of 
The General Denver Hotel 
Wilmington, Ohio 


In Springfield, Ohio visit 
The Pennsylvania House 


Lagonda Chapter Museum 


Phoebe Fraunces Chapter 
Salem, Ohio 


Honors Charter Members 
the late Mae Smith, Past Regent 
and 
Jessie Vanskiver, Chaplain 


Best Wishes to the 


Ewing’s Cafeteria 
Urbana, Ohio 


Lima Chapter - Lima, Ohio 


1887 FIRST SUCCESSFUL ELECTRIC STREET 
CAR SYSTEM IN OHIO. Benjamin C. Faurot pur- 
chased Lima's horsedrawn street railway in 1886 
and converted it to electric power. The line was 
put into operation July 4, 1887, the first in Ohio 
and one of the first in the United States. An his- 
torical marker has been placed on the building at 
216 North Elizabeth Street commemorating this event. 


Gem of New England 


(Continued from page 528) 
“Forty Acres, the Story of the Bishop 
Huntington House.” This book is 
richly and abundantly illustrated 
with photographs of the subject mat- 
ter by his friend, Samuel Chamber- 
lain. 

Porter-Phelps-Huntington House is 
a priceless documentation of one 
early New England family and con- 
tains for the lover of Americana, a 
living picture of our heritage. Ad 


Note. Source material has been obtained 
from personal tours and checking with Dr. 
Huntington’s book, Forty Acres, the Story 
of the Bishop Huntington House. - 
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WINTER STREET DRUG STORE 
DELAWARE, OHIO 
Congratulations to the Delaware City Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution on 
fifty years of achievement 


Compliments of 
McKEE FUNERAL HOME 
Delaware, Ohio 


Compliments of 
THE PEOPLE’S STORE 


Delaware, Ohio 


Compliments of 
THE ROHR FURNITURE COMPANY 


Delaware, Ohio 


Compliments of 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Delaware, Ohio 


Compliments of 
The Delaware Dry Cleaning Company 
Delaware, Ohio 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Raymond B. Austin Post No. 115, Delaware, O. 
Congratulations to the Delaware City Chapter of 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
50th Anniversary 


The Standard Oil Company Station 
Site of Rutherford B. Hayes Birthplace 


17 E. William St., Delaware, Ohio 


Bun’s Bakery and Restaurant 
DELAWARE, OHIO 


Dining for the most discriminating 


Compliments of 
The Delaware County Bank 


Delaware, Ohio 


Congratulations to the Delaware City 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on its Golden Anniversary 
U.S. Air Conditioning Corp. 


Delaware, Ohio 


Best Wishes 
The Greif Bros. Cooperage Corp. 


Delaware, Ohio 


Pivot Upon Which 


(Continued from page 494) 


navies; carried 74 or more guns on three 
decks; the “battleships” of their day; 
the ships which made up the line. 

STANDING OUT ON THE EBB TIDE. 
Putting to sea by taking advantage of 
the flow of water as the tide runs out. 

VAN. That part or division of a fleet which 
is in the front. 

WEAR. To put a ship on the other tack 
by turning her bow away from the wind. 


Rush to the Rockies 


(Continued from page 510) 


tato, and Melon Days; a Stone Age 
Fair, at Loveland; Glacier Hike, from 
Boulder up to and on a living gla- 
cier; Aspen Summer Music Festival 
outdoor concerts at Red Rocks Am 
phitheater, Denver; operas and a play 
at Central City; and Chuck Wagon 
dinners in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colorado Springs. A visit to a ghost 
town; Buffalo Bill’s Museum and 
grave, atop Lookout Mountain; and 
a trip through the Denver U.S. Mint 
to see our money made, are musts. 
There is a touch of adventure and 
excitement in touring Colorado. 
With this year’s Rush to the Rockies, 
each one will seek his own kind of 
gold which is easily found and is 
inexhaustible. 


Compliments of 
LEWIS CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. — 


Eufaula, Alabama 


Greetings from 
BENJAMIN CULP CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Prescott, Arkansas 


WILLIAM STRONG CHAPTER 


Proctor, Arkansas 
Mother, Viola Carlson Alpe, 1939 Good Citizen Gir} 
Daughter—Edithe Alpe, 1959 Good Citizen Girl 


In Loving Memory of 
ELEANOR R. PATTERSON 


Fort Gaddis Chapter, Fairchance, Pennsylvania 


Honoring 
MRS. WILLIAM R. CONOVER 


Monmouth Court House Chapter 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


Colonel Andrew Balfour Chapter 
Asheboro, North Carolina 


In memory of The Third Regent 
Mrs. Merrit Heminway, 1908-1909 


Sarah Whitman Trumbull Chapter, Watertown, Conn. 


NORWALK CHAPTER 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


Greetings from 
Major Samuel Turbutt Wright Chapter 
Sudlersville, Maryland 
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SIBLEY 


P. abst, Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


-Purveyors of Fine Foods 3 


TEA HOUSE—MENDOTA, 
Owned and Operated by the Minnesota D.A.R. 
Open to the Public—May through October 


LUNCHEONS PARTIES 


MINNESOTA 


EIBERT COFFEE CO. 
Fine Coffees since 1921 


Twin Cities 


ICE CREAM 


SNOWLAND — SUPERIOR 


NORTHWESTERN BLAU GAS CO. 
6-1328 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


719 Hampden Ave. 


MAGAZINE CHAIRMEN 


Send a list of your members with their addresses—chapter year- 
books may be used—to the Magazine Office, 1776 D Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Our staff will note the date of expiration of 
subscribers. This can be done for you during the summer months 


ONLY! 


“Don’t Delay—Send it Today!” 


Birth of a City 
(Continued from page 509) 

the first stake at the corner of pres- 
ent day Cascade and Pikes Peak 
Avenues; by the end of October of 
that year the general’s little narrow- 
gauge railroad reached the settle- 
ment, and a year later the county 
seat was wrested from the village of 
Colorado City; now the town was on 
its way to become the vision of its 
founder and patron. 


By 1880 the town had achieved a 
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population of some 4,000; this rose 
to 10,000 by 1890, doubling to 
21,000 by 1900. Growth of the town 
was slow but steady for the next 40 
years, but it was given a mighty 
boost with the coming of Camp Car- 
son, now Fort Carson, Peterson 


Field, and Ent Air Base in 1942. 
Another impetus was given with the 
location of the Air Force Academy 
north of town,.and estimates now 
give the city a population of — 
to 75,000 people. 


| 
| 


Aurora Chapter, D.A.R., Aurora, Illinois, 
wishes to honor one of its members, Mrs. 
Frank Main, who has presented a four- 
year scholarship to Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School, in memory of her mother, 


Mrs. Loretta Greer Bugher. 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTERS 


Honor 


Educator 


Minnesota Daughter 


This inscription appears on the statue of Maria L. Sanford, unveiled in the United States 
Capitol Rotunda, November 12, 1958. “Sturdy and resilient Puritan, whose perceptive mind and 
reverence for classic truth and beauty quickened intellectual life within the pioneer State of Minne- 
sota and beyond its frontiers.” 


Capt. John Holmes Chapter—Mrs. Harper R. Wilcox, Regent 
Colonial Chapter—Mrs. L. R. Upham, Regent 

Fort Snelling Chapter—Mrs. Louis B. Falb, Regent 
General James Knapp Chapter—Mrs. Erling Sorbo, Regent 
John Prescott Chapter—Mrs. J. W. Holmes, Regent 

John Witherspoon Chapter—Mrs. R. U. Bishop, Regent 
Keewaydin Chapter—Mrs. P. M. Kroeger, Regent 

Maria Sanford Chapter—Mrs. Reuel J. Long, Regent 
Minneapolis Chapter—Mrs. L. S. Sykora, Regent 
Monument Chapter—Mrs. Katherine B. Warner, Regent 
Old Trails Chapter—Mrs. Paul K. Adams, Regent 


-St. Anthony Falls Chapter—Mrs. G. C. Duborg, Regent 


Our Americanism Medalists 


INCE the new Americanism Medal 

was authorized by the National 
Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, a number of chapters 
have presented them to outstanding 
naturalized citizens. Several of them 
are listed below, with the chapters 
that awarded them. This represents 
only three of the many that un- 
doubtedly have been bestowed on 
worthy recipients. As far as known, 
the first Americanism Medal went to 


MarcoT JuLIANE GEHRINGER 


(Presented by Stevens Thomson Mason 
Chapter, Ionia, Mich.) 


Margot Gehringer came to the 
United States from Germany in 1951 
and was naturalized in April 1957. 
After graduation from the eighth 
grade in her native land she worked 
in a factory; then an opportunity 
was given her to come to the United 
States and live with relatives. She 
arrived, speaking no English and un- 
familiar with American customs; 
but, even before she left Germany, 
she had told her family that she was 
determined to become an American 
citizen. She specialized in American 
history in both high school and col- 
lege. Many things have impressed 
her—this country’s struggle for in- 


dependence, our Constitution (espe- 
cially the Bill of Rights), and the 
spirit of competition that permits 
anyone to improve his standing and 
his environment. Miss Gehringer 
has been an inspiration to her fellow 
students wherever she has studied be- 
cause of her burning interest in her 
adopted country and her desire to be 
a model citizen. She is now 24, is 
a college senior, and plans to become 
a librarian after graduation. Per- 
haps in a future issue of the Maga- 
zine her speech on American Citi- 
zenship can be printed. 


Jim BonseR 


(Commodore Richard Dale Chapter, 
Albany, Ga.) 


Jim Bonser was brought up in 
London, England, and has been in 
the United States for 11 years. He 
was given the Americanism Medal 
at the Christmas meeting of Com- 
modore Richard Dale Chapter; his 
wife and his mother were also pres- 
ent. After a bleak wartime life in 
England, Mr. Bonser appreciated the 
kind reception given him by this 
Georgia community. He is proving 
an outstanding American citizen, and 
the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution were honored to signalize 


his record by presentation of the 
medal. In a letter of thanks, he said: 
“In all truthfulness I can say that 
these 11 years in the United States 
have brought lots of joy; I believe 
that fate led me directly to live in 
the finest part of the whole world. 
You may be sure that my engraved 
Americanism medal will be long 
treasured, under lock and key, along 
with my United States naturalization 
papers.” 


Rev. Ezio SAMESHIMA SAKAMOTO 
(La Junta Chapter, La Junta, Colo.) 


The first Americanism Medal to be 
presented in Colorado was awarded 
to Rev. Ezio Sameshima Sakamoto 
at the time of naturalization cere- 
monies in the Otero County, Colo., 
District Court in January. William 
L. Gobin, Judge of the Court, re- 
viewed Mr. Sakamoto’s achievements. 
Born in Kagoshima, Japan, in 1910, 
he came to this country in 1924. He 
attended grammar school in Japan, 
junior and senior high school and 
college in California, and theological 
school in Colorado. He was natu- 
ralized in June 1953, and from that 
time has conducted a class in history 
and citizenship for Japanese emi- 
grants, preparing them for American 
citizenship. In 1953 he conducted a 
14-week night-school course for 81 
aliens of Japanese ancestry, and 

(Continued on page 538) 


THE IRON ORE MINES 


A yawning chasm, a hole in the ground, 
And... . walls! 

Shovels in motion like monsters of yore; 
An engine with ore cars is worming its way 
On shelves of the pit walls, 

From dusk into day. 


We follow the ore in its slow moving pace : 
Through forests and fields to high stilted docks, 
Down lanes of the Lakes, through lowering locks; 
Out through the fiery, furnaces then 

It goes into service of nations and men. 


And looking beyond— 

The vision of thought 

Sees towering cities the iron has wrought— 

Their industry, commerce—yes, progress and change— 

I see it come out of the pits of the Iron Ore Range in the 
Arrowhead Country. 


Red Cedar, Austin 
d Josiah Edson, Northfield Traverse Des Sioux, St. Peter 
Mendota, St. Paul 
Missabe, Virginia 
Nathan Hale, St. Paul 
North Star, St. Paul 
Okabena, Worthington 
Owatonna, Owatonna 


Albert Lea, Albert Lea 
Anthony Wayne, Mankato 
ox Captain Comfort Starr, Tracy 
Charter Oak, Faribault 
Crookston, Crookston 
Daughters of Liberty, Duluth 
Fergus Falls, Fergus Falls 
ey General Henry Hastings Sibley, St. Paul 


Rochester, Rochester 


Wenonah, Winona 
White Bear Lake, White Bear Lake 
Willmar, Willmar 
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The Arrowhead Country was first visited as early as 


1660 and Grand Portage is the oldest white settlement in 
Minnesota. The area is full of historical lore—Indian, fur 
trading, lumber, and iron ore exploration. It is the Land 
of the Chippewas and Voyageurs. 


Minnesota’s iron wealth was not discovered and devel- 
oped until the Industrial Revolution cried out for more 
iron and steel. In 1865 was the official discovery of the 
first iron ore. 


earth. The story of how the discovery was made by the | 
 episode— 


_ THE SEVEN IRON MEN—THE MERRITT BROTHERS. 
_LEONIDAS MERRITT. The leader of the six Merritt — 


- Minnesota. The Merritt brothers hunted iron ore deposits — 


_ Mesabi, the most productive iron range in the world!! 


_ Mesabi Range has been the world’s largest source of iron 


The Mesabi country was a wil 
thickets and muskeg swamps and moreover, the men who — 
passed through it were searching for white pine, not red 


Merritts and their attempts at development is an exciting 


brothers, who discovered the great iron deposits in 


For more than half a century Minnesota’s famous 


The Arrowhead Country is Minnesota’s 
Country,” where five-eighths of America’s i 


greatest inland water- 


of this seaway. When it is finished, eighty per cent of the — 
world’s merchant ships will be able to enter the Great 
Lakes. Duluth will become one of the world ports. 


N 
Lan, & 
for 20 years before they found the buried iron giant 
| During recent years more than half of the iron ore 
‘ mined in our country has come from this region. Located 
wie: 
COUNT t of Minnesota, the Mesabi i 
_ in the northeastern part of Minnesota, the Mesabi is over 
hundred miles long and from one to three miles wide. 
Iron Ore 
ron ore is 
annually produced 
: 
way on earth. Today the governments of the United States ae 
HULL-RUST MAHONING MINE (World’s largest open-pit iron mine—at Hibbing.) 
{ 


MISSABE CHAPTER 
VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


For a real Vacation 


IT’S THE MINNESOTA ARROWHEAD COUNTRY 


Write for our Arrowhead Vacation Guide 


MINNESOTA ARROWHEAD ASSOCIATION 


Box D.A.R. 
‘Hotel Spalding 


_ GENERAL HENRY HASTINGS SIBLEY CHAPTER 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Cherokee State Bank of 
Paul, Minn. 
Complete Banking Service 
‘Complete Insurance Service 


Member 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


DEY BROTHERS GREENHOUSES 
For Individuality in Flowers 
‘ies 1215 No. Dale, corner Maryland 
a ST. PAUL 17, MINNESOTA 


PHONES: HUmboldt 9-1397 & 8 
HUmboldt 9-2878 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the State of Minnesota 
cordially invites all Mitinesota D.A.R. members 
with Mayflower eligibility, to join our Society. 
For information contact: 
MRS. FREDERICK B. KREMER 


Corresponding Secretary 
5605 BLAISDELL AVENUE SOUTH Mi lis 19, Mi 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION 


What is a good D.A.R.?—One who is courteous and kind— 
Who puts integrity above ambition, 

Who is sincere and true—who looks ahead 

Beyond the current state and world condition. 

She loves the past—but looks the present through and _—. 
Is not deceived by cunningest designs. 

She reads—and thinks. She knows the true 

And ates the false. She reads between the lines. 


Evetyn R. Currier, Regent 
Col. John Donelson Chapter, D.A.R. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


J&L...A GREAT NAME 
IN STEEL 
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EV! 


2765 


Box 


Phor 


MISSABE 


CHAPTE 
VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


MISSABE D.A.R. 


‘STATE BANK OF 
VIRGINIA, MINN. 


what you want.” 


Member F.D.1.C. 


BANK OF VIRGINIA 
“The Bank that Service Built” 


extends 
BEST WISHES 
TO OUR D.A.R. ; 
Member F.D.1.C. 


Compliments of 


-BIWABIK STATE BANK 
| BIWABIK, MINNESOTA 


Organized controlled and operated 
by women 


Rough i 
Resort. 
cooking, 
canoes 


When you are in the arrowhead country on the 
Famous Missabe Iron Range 


“Come Up and See Us Sometime” 


Ely, Minnesota 


Approved AAA Resort 
In the deep North Woods 


t with comfort at a Better Resort. Modern. You can drive direct to our 
“Truly a place you can call Home away from Home,.”’ Good home 
Excellent Fishing, Walleyes, Bass, Northern Pike, guides, motors, boats, 
Hiking—inviting trails—swimming. 


Minnows, fishing licenses. 


Write for folder and rates 
GEORGE and MINA HIBBARD 


EVERYTHING OFFERED FOR A COMPLETE VACATION 
Tame Mosquitoes - Live Bait - Good Boats 
VOS RESORT 
On Beautiful Lake Vermilion 


American Plan - Modern 
Housekeeping Cabins 
PHONE: NO. 6-5500 


COOK, MINN. 


ESTHER BOBERG, Proprietor 


Attractive Dining Room overlooking Lake Superior 


THE BON-AIRE TEA ROOM 
18 Miles from Downtown Duluth 
Lake Shore Drive Highway 61 


Luncheons - Service Everyday 
Route 6, DULUTH, MINN. 


Dinners - 


RAndolph 2-0516 
SUNRISE MOTEL 
COFFEE SHOP 
Telephones and T.V. in all units 
Open Year Around 


2765 Miller Trunk Road Highway 53 & 94 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


GATEWAY INN 
Fine Foods at their Best 
Jct. W. S. 53, and S. H. 216 


50 miles north of Duluth 


WURZEL’S DAIRY STORE 
Lake Vermilion Area 
COOK, MINNESOTA 
NEW RAMBLER MOTEL 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Hot Water Heating—Open year round. 


Mr. and Mrs. Al Stenberg, Prop. 


On Highway 53 Phone: AT 3-2601 


Box 38 Cnienettonat Falls, Minn, 


REX HOTEL AND CAFE | 
90 Rooms, Air Conditioned Café 
INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SEPPI BROTHERS CONCRETE 
Certified Central Mixed Concrete 


Plants at Virginia and Aurora 


Phone: SH 1-7007 Virginia, Minn. 


Compliments of 
F. S. KELLY FURNITURE COMPANY 
NORTH GATE PLAZA 
VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


LENCI, LENCI & ENGLUND CORP. 


General Contractors 


Residential and Commercial — 


VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


_ Authorized producer of “Ni- Hard” and Ductile Iron, 


STAVER FOUNDRY COMPANY 


VIRGINIA, MINNESOTA 


Missabe Chapter, D.A.R. 


| HIBBARD’S LODGE” 
bats 
ap 
Marvin Vos 
PHONE: SH. 1-6295 EVELETH, MINN. 
= 
4 
yray tron, Bronze an uminum Castings, Patterns. 


Met The Pine Tree State, 
Vacationland, The Rock- 
bound Coast, Land of the Pointed 
Firs. Familiar terms all, describing 
this rugged, heavily forested north- 
ern State. Verrazano visited the coast 
in 1524, John Smith in 1614. From 
1604 to 1613, the area was part of 
French Acadia. In 1622 the Province 
of Maine was granted to Fernando 
Gorges and John Mason by the Coun- 
cil of New England. The first per- 
manent settlements of hardy pioneers 
were York and Pemaquid, in 1625. 
The territory was incorporated as 
part of Massachusetts in 1691; but 
the independent, determined settlers, 
mainly English, Scottish, Irish, and 
French, were slowly moving toward 
self-government. Maine, dotted with 
small settlements, existing on farm- 
ing, fishing, furring, and foresting, 
became a State in 1820; Augusta, its 
capital, spans the majestic Kennebec 
River. 

The old New England stoicism, 
the spirit of “Use it up; wear it out; 
make it do; do without,” flourished, 
in a rather austere way, of course, 
in the land of the pine. Education 
was respected, to be desired. Gaudy 
show was to be avoided. Piety was 


Maine—The Pine Tree State 


a serious business, al woe unto him 


who forgot that the Recording Angel 
seeth far and remembereth exceeding 
well. These strait-laced traits linger 
still, We are a reserved people— 
warm-hearted, but reserved, just a 
bit on the prickly touch-me-not side. 
At the last of the hard winter, as we 
“climb March Hill,” the so-called 
“Odd Season” sets in. The Maine 
sense of humor (always understate— 
to overdo isn’t done) becomes a mite 
drier, more biting. An out-of-State 
visitor, noticing the grimly frozen 
ground, the gray sky, the I’ll-tough- 
this-out- if-it’s-the last-thing I-live-to- 
do visages typical of March Hill says 
“IT should think you’d go crazy up 
here in the Winter.” And a State-of- 
Mainer drawls “Well-ll-ll, it would 
help.” 

Then Spring comes in a riotous 
burst, and we're all as gay as our 
French Canadian population, which 
is lively and songful, year’s end to 
year’s end. Perhaps we dour New 
Englanders envy them these qualities. 
But the assiduously concealed gaiety 
in our hearts wells up anew at Sum- 
mer’s lush beauty and at Autumn’s 
flaming glory. And we stand awe- 
struck to see the majestic wonder 
of snow-laden firs and crystalline 


sali To others we say, “Yes, Maine 
—produces potatoes, hay, oats, vege- 
tables, apples, strawberries, dairy 
products, poultry, granite, feldspar, 
limestone, slate, clay, fish, lobsters, 
pine, spruce, wood pulp, paper, boats, 
canoes, textiles, boots, and shoes. 
Imports tourists, for limited seasons 
or permanently. Pretty good place 
to live. No high-pressure stuff, you 
know. Can’t stand for any of that. 
Good old three R’s, plus Colby, Bates, 
Bowdoin, University of Maine. Sum- 
mers we have Lakewood, the Amer- 
ican Savoyards at Monmouth, the 
Ogunquit Playhouse, the Boothbay 
Harbor Playhouse, the Arundel Opera 
Company at Kennebunkport, and 
Andrew Wyeth in Cushing. Winters, 
we have community concerts, The 
Messiah at Bowdoin, people like 
Hindemith at Colby, Adele Addison 
at Bates, Anna Russell at the Univer- 
sity. Robert Frost and John Ciardi 
lecturing. Bill Thon all year round. 
The wilderness doesn’t have as much 
now.” 

And as we say these things, we 
feel, deep in our stoic New England 
selves, “It’s hard to get the emotion 
out onto our famous expressionless 
faces, but we love the State. As a 
place to live, it’s some old good.” @ 


Greetings from FRANCES DIGHTON WILLIAMS CHAPTER 


r, e 
Viola K. Thompson, Regent 


Compliments of 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 


T. M. CHAPMAN SONS CO. L. 


Take your printing problems 


to 
H. THOMPSON, PRINTER 
BREWER, MAINE 


Compliments of 


¢ Maine 


EASTERN TRUST AND BANKING CO. 


Bangor—Machias—Old Town 


Compliments of 


PAGE LUMBER COMPANY | 


27 STATE STREET 


Bangor, Maine 


Compliments of 


Old Town, Maine 


BREWER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Quality Wood 


Awards Ceremonies of U.S. Air Force Academy 


The Professor Samuel Pierpont Langley Award, given by the aetinens 
Society, Daughters of the ay ween Revolution, will be presented to the 
winner—the First Cadet in Aerodynamics, at the 
Awards Ceremonies to be held at the United States Air Force Academy 
in Colorado Springs, on June 1, 1959. Mrs. Arthur Leslie Allen, Vice 
President General of Colorado will make this presentation. 
will continue to present a like award each year to the winning cadet at 


this newly established Service Academy. 
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H. PENLEY co. 


Compliments of 


Dry CLEANING 
Brewer, Maine et. 


first Presentation of 


The Society 


JAMES MURPHY, mer. 


THE LANCEY HOUSE 


“Maine’s Finest Hotel” 


TeLepHone HUpson 7-5121 


PittsFIELD, MAINE 
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HOTEL DEWITT, Lewiston .............cccececcccceceeeeees D. L. Bugler, Mgr. ..... svevevncsdecepaapeuneeien Tel. Lewiston 4-5491 
HOTEL LITTLETON, Lewiston D. L. Bugler, Mgr. ....... Tel. Lewiston 45464 


GREETINGS FROM MAINE 


You are always welcome at the 
ACHESON HOTELS IN MAINE 


: Excellent Facilities for Banquets, Wedding Receptions, Social Functions, 
: Group Meetings and Conventions 


FAMILY RATES—CHILDREN FREE 
FREE PARKING 
“Upholding Maine’s Tradition for Hospitality and Fine Food” 


VISITORS RECEIV ED 


Compliments of Greetings from 
coL. CHAPTER, D.A.R. HAYDEN CHAPTER 
, MAINE VILLE, MAINE 
In memory of Flora Dyer Ci: 
Charter member Margaret Goffe Moore Chapter, D.A.R. ESTHER EAVES Ch CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
MADISON, MAINE RONO, 
Compliments of 
MARY DILLINGHAM CHAPTER TISBURY MANOR CH CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
LEWISTON, MAINE MONSON, MAINE 
Eunice Farnsworth Chapter Honoring the 


HISTORY HOUSE 
Early 


of 
KNOX CHAPTER 


THOMASTON, MAINE 


: nesday - Friday — 

PEMAQUID CHAPTER ELIZABETH WADSWORTH CHAPTER 


LOBSTERS — CLAMBAKES 


Porteous Mitchell 


shipped direct, ready to cook 


Send for free Seafood 


Northern New England’s 
Largest Shopping Center 


A. R. WRIGHT CO. 
COAL 


MARGARET SMITH : PORTLAND, MAINE 
FORT HALIFAX CHAPTER 


honors its 
Charter Members: 
Mrs. Frank Garland - Mrs. Albert Chamberlain 
Mrs. Harry Norton 


a All Fine Stores 


CHENEY REALTY COMPANY >; 
Dancing Cocktail Lounge 
Realtors e Picnics e NO HAY FEVER 


Mid-June to Mid-September. Moderate Rates 
Write for illustrated folder 
Julia Crafts Sheridan, Manager 
(Regent Pine Tree Chapter, Guilferd, Me.) 


DAMARISCOTTA, MAINE 


Shore, Lake and Village Properties 
Property Management and Insurance 


PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE Library Booklets (postage, four cents—for four or more, postage will be enecunee Pap SOLES PER 


MAY 1959s 


Is That Lineage Right (a training manual for the examiner of lineage papers, with helpful hints for 


Please send your order and remittance to the Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 


Maine 
, vege- 
dairy 
\dspar, 
ES 
MAINE 
50¢ 
| 
— x 


DEDICATED 

.. since 1889... 
to bringing to 
Chattanooga the 


finest in fashion .. . 


the newest in design, 


the carefully tailored 


fashion that 


women — 


Centennial! 
Lahontan Chapter, Fallon, Nevada 
LOIS WASHBURN, Regent 


Honoring 


Mrs. Jack S. Shackleton, Regent 


The Nathaniel Bacon Chapter, D.A.R. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


“Fun in the Sun” 
NEVADA 
VALLEY OF FIRE CHAPTER 


Compliments of 
COUNT PULASKI CHAPTER 
Pulaski, Virginia 


RENO PRINTING COMPANY 
124 N. Center Street @© RENO, NEVADA 
Telephone FA 2-2133 


Compliments of 
THE KING PRINTING CO. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Greetings from 
Francisco Garce’s Chapter, D.A.R. 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Greetings from 
ANN HAYNES CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Greetings from 
The Martha McCraw Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
JEFFERSON, TEXAS 
Home of the 
Annual Historical Pilgrimage 


Compliments of 
Commercial National Bank 
Camden, South Carolina 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
in North Kansas City 


North Kansas City, Mo. 


Compliments of 
Eunice Sterling Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
Wichita, Kansas 


State Year of History 
(Continued from page 500) 
History which will attract a stream 
of visitors from neighboring and dis- 
tant places. But the gayety and the 
tourist dollars will be far less im- 
portant than the renewed apprecia- 
tion we ourselves gain of New York 
State’s vibrant history. ° 


Compliments of 


YNOLDS PIANO Y 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Please include your ZONE number 
on all correspondence 


Compliments to 


Edward Coles 
Chapter 


an 


from 


Mattoon Association of 
Commerce 


Mattoon, Illinois 


Where Gen. U. S. Grant 
Assumed Command 


Our American Medalists 
(Continued from page 532) 


another for 15 Japanese aliens in 
1954. Between 1953 and 1956, 93 
Japanese in the Arlansas Valley of 
Colorado have become American 
citizens, largely through his efforts. 
He has had mimeographed, in ques- 
tion-and-answer form, an 18-page 
booklet on American history and the 
Constitution in both English and 
Japanese. These booklets are used, 
not only in his classes, but by Japa- 
nese groups in other parts of Colo- 
(Continued on page 544) 
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Greetings from JOHN CARTER CHAPTER, D.. 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


NORTH ORPOR 


- PJants located at Elizabethton, Tennessee 


YOUR HOSTS 


MRS, JAS. C. CROCKETT & SON 


WILDES MOT 
FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST 
Pie AIR CONDITIONED ELECTRIC HEAT 


ROOM T.V. ¢* TILED TUB & SHOWER BATHS 


458 S. MAIN STREET 
STATESBORO, GA. 
U. S. 301 & 25 


MARGERY MORTON CHAPTER, D.A.R. Heritage 
ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 
Within their bosoms love of liberty 
Lay deep and strong! It brought them to a strand 
Both wild and new, where they could firmly stand | 
In faith sublime to be forever free, a : 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


TERCENTENARY 
1659-1959 
ABIAH FOLGER FRANKLIN CHAPTER 


Honoring our Chapter Regent, MRS HARLEY LAYMAN 
Ardmore Chapter, Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Little Red School House 
Open to visitors Sundays, July and August 
Route 10—One Mile South of Newport, New Ham 


Serene—bequeathing hope and guarantee 
Of independence for their children’s land, 
A heritage transmitted, a command 
Each generation be its proud trustee. 


They brought the seeds of sturdy oaks, whose roots 
Grow wide and strong, to sow in virgin soil 
For future seedings. Vigilantly, they 
Kept guard above the tiny tender shoots, 
That they might grow both straight and tall. By toil 
They wrought our heritage which lives today. 


ANNABEL K. VAN WINKLE, 
Philip Livingston Chapter, 
Howell, Mich. 
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ON THE GULF COAST BEACH 


Luxurious rooms and guest cottages, 


finest cuisine, perfect service. Enjoy a 
variety of fun in a garden-spot setting . 
— heated fresh-water swimming pool, 
a jewel of.a golf course, sailing or 


cruising, tremendous fishing.: Every- 
thing contributes to your distinctively 


different vacation. : 
RECOMMENDED BY @® 


CERTIFIED AS 


For FREE FOLDER ‘00m rotes 


— Write: T. O. GREEN, Manager 
Room 2. Longfellow House 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


Authentic Reproductions 
Cast lron—Aluminum 


RIGINAL GRAPE & LEAF ieee 


VIGILANCE 


_ To all who rightly wear the envied cloak 
Of privilege, made possible by those 
Who earned their glories centuries ago 


In savage conflict with sanguineous foes, 


Be ever prudent of the heritage 
Secured for you by men who boldly died 
That you may never acquiesce your will 


GA. 
Settee #601 39” long $25.00 $30.00 
Chair #602 2114” wide, ea. $18.00 $22.00 


_ To tyrants, who would desolate your pride. 


3-Piece Set Complete $54.50 $64.50 


VICTORIAN 
FLOWER STAND 


Heavy base with 11 movable 


If you would honor those whom you revere 
And cherish every mention of their fame 
Let your fulfillment merit liberty— 


arms ranging from 7” to 14” 


Your labors prove the legacy you claim. Cast iron, painted white. N 
Your children’s children well may bless the day 
Their worthy antecedents passed this way. on sequent: Conted Wir 
free, send check or money order. 
: Shipping charges collect. Specify Fairfie 
CaMILLa Mays Frank, Past Organizing Regent, freight or express. pe caste South 


J. F. DAY & CO. 
D-5-9, 1901 Fourth Ave., So. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Vieux Corre Chapter, New La. 
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most Distinctive RESORT-HOTEL 
at 


Fairfield County, | 
South Carolina 


+f 
JESSIE IRE 


GREETINGS FROM SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA 
HOME OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS EASTER PAGEANT 


THE CRUCIFIXION SCENE FROM THE WICHITA MOUNTAINS EASTER PAGEANT 


The Wichita Mountains Easter Sunrise Service is a worship 
service—a reverent portrayal, through pageantry, of over fifty 
scenes from the life of Jesus, including His birth, ministry, passion 
and resurrection. It is held annually in the Wichita Mountains 
Holy City to celebrate the resurrection of Jesus Christ, to familiar- 
ize more people with the events and incidents of His life, and to 
afford an opportunity for people of all faiths, races and denomina- 
tions to join together in love in the worship of the One God. 


The Easter Pageant is held at the Holy City of Oklahoma, a 
huge natural amphitheatre within the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, located on State Highway 49, approximately 22 miles 
northwest of Lawton, Oklahoma. 


The service-begins at 2 a.m. on Easter Morning, following a 
music hour, and ends at dawn. Visitors from throughout the world 
begin arriving at the Holy City on Saturday to secure the best 
possible seating on the grassy hillside. Darkness provides the only 
curtain for the colorful pageantry which is presented on a mile- 
long stage, as scene after scene is illuminated. Several thousand 
volunteers take part in the cast and work behind the scenes to 


present the service each year. 


The first Wichita Mountains Easter Service was held at dawn 
on Easter Sunday, April 4, 1926, by the Medicine Park Union 


Sunday School, and the First Congregational Church of Lawton, 
who later decided to make it an annual affair. The present site, 
a natural amphitheatre at the base of Mt. Roosevelt, was chosen 
in 1935, and the setting, a replica of the real Holy City, was con- 
structed of native granite stone, with the help of the federal gov- 
ernment. The Pageant has been held every year since 1926, regard- 
less of the weather, except for one year in the early 1930's, when 
a hail and sleet storm made it impossible for the cast and worship- 
pers to leave their cars. In 1948 a motion picture, entitled “The 
Lawton Story—The Price of Peace” was filmed at the Holy City. 
It has been shown throughout the world, acquainting many thou- 


sands of people with the work done here. 


In addition to the Easter Service, several other Biblical dramas 
are presented at the Holy City each year. On Saturday, June 6, 
“The Story of Ruth” will be presented from 9 p.m. to 10:30 p.m., 
and on July 11, “The Story of Abraham” will be presented from 
9 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. at the Holy City. 


Visitors flock to the Holy City by the thousands year-round to 
visit the beautiful chapel and to see the setting for the famous 
Easter Pagent. The chapel has provided a setting for several hun- 


dred weddings since its construction. 
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This monument located at Lewis, Delaware to 


ERECTED 
commemorate the settlement on this spot of the first BY THE 
STATE OF DELAWARE 
Dutch Colony under DeVries, 1631. TO COMMEMORATE THE SETTLEMENT 
ON THIS SPOT OF THE FIRST 
DUTCH COLONY UNDER De VRIES. 
A. 0. 1631: 


“That Delaware exists as a separate common- 


| wealth is due to this Colony.” . 


HERE WAS THO CRADLING OF A STATE, 


SPONSORING CHAPTERS COMMONWEALTH GUE TO THIS COLONY? 


Baucrort 
Col. Haslet Col. Armwell Long 
Capt. Wm. McKennan 


Caesar Rodney 


State Officer’s Club 


3 “GENEALOGICAL SERVICE | 
wea OFFICIALLY APPROVED WITH CITED AUTHORITY 
it site, 
east FINEST CAST BRONZE (American and Foreign) 
BY 
LAY MEMBER MARKERS 
| THE AMERICAN HISTORIGAL COMPANY, ING. 
egard | GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS Memorials * Markers 
4 
when 80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
: half cen of work in Family Re- 
“The 
+ City. Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
of America’”’ and other historical and genealogical 
thou- serial volumes. Correspondence or interviews may be 
arranged in all parts of the United States. 
lramas 
Judd & Detweiler 
) p.m., 
INCORPORATED 
| from DESIGN PA 105 
HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . MEMORIALS PRINTERS 
d st illustrating wide variety of designs. 
ind to WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 4: 
amous 
1 hun- FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


This Magazine is from Our Presses 
MEIERJOHAN WENGLER } 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


AZINE | MAY 1959 


f 
| 
FLOR 
IDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE j 
3 St. 
WASHINGTON 2 ¢ DC | 


Authentically and 
Historically Correct 


NEWMAN 
MARKERS AND 
PLAQUES 


These are officially designated as 
typical of American tradition. 
Hand chased of everlasting bronze 
in striking detail. Chemically ox- 
idized finish—not painted—which 
will not chip, fade or craze. 


FOR YOUR CHAPTER 
Write for folder showing many styles. 
Since 1882 


BROTHERS, INC. 


674 W. 4ru ST. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ROOM 


Dining in a truly continental fashion . . . 
luxurious decor and an unmatched cuisine 
highlighted by The Mayflower’s 


hospitality. 


very best of Beef. Tender, prized Prime Ribs 
of Beef served in true Beefeater tradition. 


THE MAYFLOWER 


CONNECTICUT AVE. & DE SALES ST., N.W. 


99 


gracious 


very, 


To be a joy forever 


YOUR FAMILY 
COAT OF ARMS 


must be a thing of beauty! 


For identification of yours 
please send data on your 


immigrant ancestor. 


EDITH TUNNELL, De- 
signer of Jamestown and 
Mayflower Mapsetans. 


The Jamestown and Mayflower Mapsetans in 
lithographed colors $5.00 each. 


The Mayflower in beautiful hand painting 
each. 


1 JACOBUS PLACE NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 


Southern Book Company 
St. James Hotel—Chariles St. at Centre 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 


Our American Medalists 
(Continued from page 538) 


rado, Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California. Judge Gobin 
commented that he owed a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Sakamoto, because 
those he trained invariably passed 
their citizenship tests with flying 
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NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 


Specializing in Anson, Rowan, Mecklenburg, Guil- 
ford, Cabarrus, Iredell, and all central and western 
counties, but work anywhere. In Va., Tenn., S.C., 
by special arrangement. Over 25 years experience. 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604 Salisbury, N. C. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 


25th year 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all paintings 


FAMILY 
RECORD BOOKS 


“MY KINSMEN” 
make it easy for you to keep record of your ancestry, 
family history, near relatives, etc. Complete with direc- 
tions and work sheets. $2.50 postpaid. A fine present 
for child or adult. Use a lifetime. Satisfaction or 
refund. 


THEDA KORN GROSS Jackson Center, Ohio 


—FOR SALE— 
“The Pension List of 1813” 


An alphabetical list of over 1700 Revolutionary 
War Pensioners, giving name, rank, district where 
paid, and amount paid. The unindexed pension list 
is usually sold at $5.00, but we are offering this 
greatly improved book at only $3.00 postpaid. 


—W. F. Hulse, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 


THE PETTUS FAMILY $15.00 
Compiled and edited by 
A. BOHMER RUDD 
1819 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BEST 


UNITED STATES 
BRONZE PLAQUES 


bear a proud name— 
serve a worthy tradition 


The best and most impressive of bronze and 
lumi plaq for testi ials, awards, 
and memorials, and at truly economical 
prices, too. Our vast facilities and long years 
of experience assure the most appropriate 
everlasting tribute for every occasion from a 
warm personal testimonial to a great endur- 


memorial. 
TROPHIES 


We also feature fine trophies 
and prize awards, y of 

your organization's traditions—and eco- 
nomically 


too. 
Free trophy 
catalog 
evoilable. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
101 West 31st St., Dept. DR, New York 1, N. Y. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
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